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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DANIEL STEVENS, 1746-1835 * 


Beaufort, South Carolina, lst Sept. 1833 


At the particular request of my children, I am desirous of leaving 
for them an abridged sketch of my life at the advanced age of eighty-six 
years, As a lesson which ought to teach us how vain are ancestral honors, 
and how even the oldest families in our country are [sometimes lost in 
oblivion], as an instance, permit me to remark, my own. 


DAN'L STEVENS 


The ancient, venerated, and renowned Rev'd Doctor Cotton Mather, 
so well known in History, and throughout Europe and America, my 
Mother’s Grandfather, who with his Father Richard Mather, and his 
Uncle Increase Mather, both highly respected Clergymen of the religious 
Faith of Dissenters, Independent Congregationalists, [were] born and 
settled in the West of Great Britain and had each respectable Churches 
and beloved Congregations, which they enjoyed for several years, until 
the persecution of the Puritan Faith by the then Government. These 
faithful ministers of the Gospel of Christ were compelled, or voluntarily 
emigrated, with most of their Congregations, as Pilgrims, left their native 
land, embarked on the treacherous ocean, guided and directed by the 
hand of God, in an unknown land where they might worship him in 
Spirit and truth. God directed their measure and safely landed them near 
(now called) Portland, State of Maine, then Province of Massachusetts, 
in the year 1662, since called by the Emigrants the Land of Shells. 


On their landing they had to contend in some measure with the 
Aborigines, who were in possession of the Land, but they looked up to 
God. He heard, and answered their prayers, and took them under his 
protection and prospered them and enlarged their border, and prospered 
all the endeavors of these truly pious Pilgrims, and ultimately well 
settled those my Ancestors in and near Boston, still enforcing the truths 


1 Copied from a manuscript copy owned by Mr. Read Simons Barnes, formerly 
of Charleston but now of New York. The original manuscript has not been located, 
despite efforts to trace it by Miss Henrietta Simons and Admiral R. Bentham Simons, 
both of Charleston. 

The long opening sentence apparently may have been garbled in copying; the 
editor has arranged it in logical order, and throughout the narrative has supplied 
some punctuation and paragraphing. No other change has been made except to 
render “&” as “and”. 


[1] 
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of the Gospel of Christ. But as I observed before, it is a lesson which 
ought to teach us, how vain are Ancestral honors, when by the Iron 
Hand of adversity, or other inauspicious causes, they may dwindle into 
obscurity, and after the lapse of a few Centuries at most are entirely 
lost in oblivion. 

The Emigration of the Puritans took place in the year 1632. The 
Rev. Doctor Cotton Mather, became Pastor of a Church in Boston at the 
North End, the Rev. Doctor Richard Mather, the Father, became Pastor 
of a Church in Dorchester nearby, where he preached for several years, 
and there died, and lies buried in that Church Yard, his Grave is now 
seen by the Tomb Stone; and the Rev. Doc[tor] Increase Mather became 


Pastor of a Church in Salem at a short distance from Boston, and where 
he lies buried. 


The Rev. Doc[tor] Cotton Mather married a Sister of Governor 
Hutchinson, and left a Son, Rev'd Mr. Samuel Mather, and a daughter 
named Abigail. The Revd Doc[tor] Samuel Mather succeeded his 
father Rev'd Doctor Cotton Mather to the North Church, Boston. Abigail, 
my grandmother, married Daniel Willard, Esq., a member of the King’s 
Privy Council of Boston and a respectable merchant thereof, who left 
two daughters Mary and Catherine. Mary married Alexander Shephard 
of Newton, Massachusetts, a very respectable Farmer, and Catherine, 
my Mother, married Samuel Stevens, a Merchant of Boston. My aunt 
Mary had an only daughter, named Barreal, who married Captain Simon 
Jackson of Newton. My Mother had two children, the elder named 
Cotton Mather [Stevens], and the younger named Daniel [Stevens]. 
Cotton Mather was born the 27th day of August 1744 in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Daniel* was born March 14, at Charleston, South 
Carolina in the year 1748. 


My father and family moved from Boston to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he established himself as a Merchant, but soon after died, 
leaving my Mother much distressed, but her piety, and her trust in God 
kept her up. She was a truly pious and sincere Christian, and was be- 
loved, by an extensive and highly reputable community of Christian 
friends, and was consoled under her trials by that eminent disciple of 
Christ the Rev’d Mr. George Whit[e] field. 

Our Relation, Rev’d. Doc. Samuel Mather of Boston, requested my 
Mother to send on to his care my Brother Cotton Mather, which she did, 


2“1746 Novr: 7th: Daniel, son of Samuel & Katherine Stevens was born”. 
Register of St. Philip’s Parish, Charles Town, South Carolina, 1720-1758, edited by 
A. S. Salley, Jr., (Charleston, 1904), p. 98. 
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and he placed him at an Academy at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
the Rev'd. Mr. Whit[e]field undertook my education, the charge of which 
in Charleston was first under that excellent Teacher Mr. Geo. Sheed, a 
superior English Master, and my Latin was obtained by progressing 
with Mr. Whit[e]field to his Georgia Orphan House under his own 
superintendance, and one of his preceptors at that College Mr. Nathaniel 
Polhill. General John Barnwell and Major Wm. Hazard Wigg of Beau- 
fort, So. Carolina, were students there at the time. 

After my Brother had been placed at an Academy at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and the Rev'd Mr. Whit[e]field had taken me to his 
College at the Georgia Orphan House, my Mother being left alone, 
she was prevailed upon to accept the friendly invitation to retire into the 
family of the Revd Mr. Zubley,’ a minister of the Gospel settled in 
Christ Church Parish near Charleston, as there was a sincere affection 
existing between her and Mrs. Zubley. The love and affection for her 
children was truly exemplary and her mind generally mild and tender. 
To be absent altogether from her children grieved on her spirits, and 
delicate frame of body, her constitution soon fell a prey to this awful 
distress of mind and she sank under her troubles, and died a true 
Disciple of Christ, after a period of time at Revd Mr. Zubley, and lies 
buried in the Church Yard of his Church, Christ Church Parish. After 
18 months “Blessed Saint” thou art at rest in the bosom of a blessed 
Saviour. 

After finishing my education under the care of Rev'd Mr. Whit[e]- 
field, I returned to Charleston, and became an Apprentice to Mr. John 
Champness in the year 1768, an eminent Merchant and Wharfholder and 
Factor. About one year thereafter, he took another youth as an Ap- 
prentice, James Sharp, an excellent young man of good moral character 
and respectable family, with whose society I formed a warm friendship. 

After the period of my Apprenticeship had expired, my conduct had 
been so much approved of by my Master, that he took me into copartner- 
ship with him, and his having during my Apprenticeship enlarged his 
property and purchased a large and spacious Wharf back of the Ex- 
change in Charleston, he proposed quitting the dry goods business, and 
to continue and enlarge the Factorage business. 

8 John Joachim Zubley, born in Switzerland, was pastor of Wappetaw Congre- 
gational Church on Wando Neck, in Christ Church Parish. 
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On the 6th. of Dec. 1767, I married Miss Patience Catherine Norton,‘ 
daughter of Gideon and Ann Norton of Rhode Island, by whom I had 
a son named Daniel, born 25 August 1768—he died in his infancy— 
also a daughter named Abigail Catherine, born in Charleston 17 Sept. 
1769, who died in her infancy, 29 Dec. 1769, aged 3 mo. 12 days. 

My beloved partner Patience Catherine Stevens departed this life 9 
Nov. 1769, aged 21 years,® in Charleston and lies entombed in the 
Circular Church Yard. She was truly an endeared wife to me, a pious 
Christian and Disciple of Christ. 

On the 27 July 1770 I married Sarah Sprowle, by the Rev'd Robert 
Cooper of St. Michael’s Church in Charleston, daughter of Alexander 
Sprowle and Mary Sprowle, and granddaughter of James and Mary 
Hatcher of Prince William’s Parish. She was born 31 Oct. 1751. By her I 
had a daughter named Charlotte Ann, born 21 October 1771, who died 
20 July 1772, after a lingering illness of the measles, aged 9 months and 
7 days, and lies buried in the family vault of her mother’s on Port Royal 
Island, Beaufort, S. C. On the 23rd. Oct. 1773, I had a son named 
Samuel Hatcher Stevens, who died 2 November 1775, of a rapid con- 
sumptive cough with distressing fever, while on a visit to my friend Mr. 
Benjamine Wall on Carofinly Island, where lies his remains, aged 2 
years and 25 days. On the 10 December 1775, I had a daughter born 
named Sarah, while her Mother was in a visit to her Aunt Mrs. Ann 
Wall in Savannah, Georgia, who died immediately after its birth. 

In the year 1773, Mr. Sharp having served his apprenticeship, Mr. 
Champness proposed to me to take him into our Firm of business, which 
I approved, and it became the Firm of Stevens, Sharp & Company, which 
had continued until the commencement of our Revolutionary contact 
with Great Britain in the year 1776, when the services of every individual 
was voluntarily offered in defence of our beloved country. Our partner- 
ship was dissolved and we attached ourselves un[i]tedly to a volunteer 
Company of Militia, called the Charleston Rangers, commanded by Capt. 
Thomas Savage, in which I did duty until the year [—late] part of 
the year, when I joined the Ancient Battalion of Artillery, then under 
the command of Capt. Thomas Grimball—afterwards Major of the same. 
To be prepared for the contest, private business was suspended gen- 





4See “Records Kept by Colonel Isaac Hayne”, marriages 1767, this Magazine, 
XI, 34. 

5 “Died, Nov. 9th, Mrs. Patience Catherine Stevens, Wife of Mr. Daniel Stevens, 
after a long and lingering illness, which she bore with steady patience and Christian 
Resignation.” This Magazine, XXXIV, 91. 
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erally in every class, and a united and firm determination resolved on 
to risk life, and to give up every comfort to repel every attempt or 
force of any kind that our Enemy Great Britain should bring against us. 
To meet every event, every man became a citizen soldier and went to 
work in raising up Batteries, Redoubts, demolishing all the Stores on 
the Wharves, from Gadsden’s to Raper’s Wharves (a sacrifice truly great) 
and creating thereon means of defense, and forts were built in different 
points of defense throughout the City. 

Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island was strove hard to be finished, 
previous to the attack by a naval force of the enemy under Sir Peter 
Parker, the North West Angle of the fort was not altogether completely 
finished. After every means of defense was hastily prepared that the 
period allowed to receive our Enemy that possibly could be, though 
imperfect, a British fleet from New York, appeared off Charleston 
Harbour, under the Command of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, on the 24 
June 1776, and a fleet of Transports of British Troops under the Com- 
mand of Sir Henry Clinton. 

The troops landed on Long Island * to the East of Sullivan’s Island, 
a swash or small inlet from the sea dividing them. At the East end of 
Sullivan’s Island we had planted a Battery of six heavy pieces of 
Ordnance to guard and defend that passage, which was under the Com- 
mand of Col. [William] Thompson, (with a body of troops including the 
Rangers). Every moment it was supposed the enemy on Long Island 
would make an attack in their flat bottomed boats which we discovered 
they were launching, but soon discovered it was meant as a feint. From 
the 24 June the Admiral had been employed in lightening the two 
fifty-gun ships, the “Bristol” and “Experiment”, to enable him to put 
them over the bar. After they had accomplished that, and reinstating 
their guns, and the ships over the bar, it was discovered they meant 
an attack on Fort Moultrie, and, if necessary, it was supposed that the 
troops under Sir Henry Clinton on Long Island were to aid in the 
attack by forcing a movement with the Troops on the East end of 
Sullivan’s Island, and after (as they concluded, they would make a 
conquest of Fort Moultrie) they would move up to the attack on the 
City of Charleston, passing by Fort Johnson then commanded by Gen. 
Gadsden. 

On 28 June 1776 Sir Peter Parker made an attack with his fleet on 
Fort Moultrie under the command of Gen. Moultrie, commencing in the 


6 Now the Isle of Palms. 
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morning and warmly and successfully repelled by the Garrison until 
late in the afternoon. Then the Fleet had received so much injury as to 
compel them to retire out of the reach of the Shot of the Fort, several 
of the ships so much disabled as to render them unserviceable until 
repaired. One of these Frigates the “Actione” in endeavoring to get a 
station on the battleground on the N.W. angle of the Fort (which part 
of the Fort had not been completed) so as to impair and sweep the 
platform, grounded on a bank and stuck fast and could not be gotten 
off, when they set her on fire and blew her up to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Americans. 

Never were men more determined, more brave, more filled with 
zealous patriotism than were the Garrison of Fort Moultrie, never a 
more brave, cool and firm Patriot and Soldier, than it’s Commander Gen- 
eral Moultrie (even at that trying moment, in the heat of the action, an 
attempt was tried to paralize his determined resolution and no longer 
content, by the improper advice and laying back a further supply of 
ammunition by the Commander in Chief, General Lee,) who earnestly 
requested in his reply “Only give me a further supply of ammunition and 
I will save the Fort and destroy the Fleet.” 

This was indeed a Glorious Day, the British Fleet wounded and 
disabled as they were retired over the Bar to Sea, to reimbark their 
troops and retire to New York to repair and to sustain the mortification 
they met with in this their first attempt. After the action of Fort Moultrie, 
and the British had retired to New York, the troops embodied in 
Charleston were dismissed and calm ensued. Early in the Winter the 
Continental Reg[iment] of Artillery under the Command of Col. Barnard 
Buchanan was ordered to Beaufort So. Carolina to garrison that Fort. 

I repaired with it as the Commissary thereof, and took up my 
quarters in Beaufort on the Bay, next to Mr. William Elliott. On the 3 
February 1777, my daughter Maria Willard Stevens was born in Beau- 
fort, and on the 21 October, 1778 I experienced the most severe dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, in the bereavement and severe stroke of 
His Blessed Will of the departure of my dear and beloved wife Sarah 
Stevens, of a severe attack of a bilious affection which carried her off 
in a few days, aged 27 years.‘ Her remains lie enterred in the family 
vault of Mrs. Hatcher, her Aunt, on Port Royal Island, with those of 
her extinct daughter Charlotte. 


7 Deaths: “At Beaufort, Mrs. Stevens, wife of Mr. Daniel Stevens.” This 
Magazine, XVII, 150. 
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After her death, I left the Regiment of Artillery at Beaufort and 
retired to Charleston with my infant daughter Maria Willard Stevens.* 
This occurence was one of the most melancholy periods of my life. 
To be bereft of a most endearing and affectionate wife who was the 
solace and comfort of my days, and leaving a tender infant to my care, 
was indeed a trying event, at a period when every moment my personal 
services were called in the field against the enemy. 

On my arrival in Charlston, I placed my infant daughter in the 
charge and care of Miss Eleanor Livingston the cousin of her Mother, 
and who was warmly and affectionately attached to my late beloved 
Wife. On the [blank] February 1779, I made a purchase of a House 
and Lot in George Street from Thomas Jones, Esquire, where I resided, 
but was frequently called out on Military excursions preparatory to a 
contest with the enemy every moment expected. Thus situated and 
knowing that by some casualty I might be brought into action I might 
be cut off, and desirous that my Infant Daughter might be left in a 
Mother’s care, should I be cut off, I married on 25 March 1779,° Mrs. 
Mary Adams of Beaufort, So. Carolina, a Lady of mild and agreeable 
and endearing manner, who I hoped would become a tender and affec- 
tionate parent to my Child. She certainly bestowed on her every tenderly 
and fostering care and became truly endeared to her. 

Being daily in military training preparatory to meeting the Enemy, 
I was much from home and assisting in the erecting Forts and Batteries, 
with all the works of defense around the City of Charleston, and forming 
lines of defense preparatory to the approach of the enemy. Strict military 
discipline was observed through every department, when in the Spring 
of 1779, we had accounts of an intended invasion or attack on our lines 
by a Body of British Troops from Savannah under the command of 
Gen. Prevost (Savannah in Georgia having previous thereto been in 
possession of the British Garrison). Prevost made this excursion suddenly 
by a route by land and so sudden was the attempt (although impeeded 
in their progress), they ultimately made their appearance before our 
lines at Charleston, although they had previously been interposed by 
Gen. Lincoln from the Four Hole Swamp, whose prompt movement 
was to enable him to get into Charleston, to oppose Gen. Prevost’s 
movement which had been very sudden from Savannah, while Gen. 


8 She lived to maturity and was married on May 27, 1794, to Thomas Somersall, 
this Magazine, XXII, 71. She died October 9, 1806; for her epitaph, see this Maga- 
zine, XXIX, 59. 

9 This Magazine, XI, 169. 
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Lincoln was moving up to Augusta in Georgia, in order to make an 
excessive undercut on the River Savannah to Savannah. 

This movement of Gen. Prevost, so suddent and unexpected, on the 
Sea Board to Charleston, marked [marred?] the plan of Gen. Lincoln 
and compelled him to make a hasty retreat to enable him to reach 
Charleston previous to his Enemy reaching it. Fortunately Provost met 
with a warm opposition from the Militia as he progressed to Charleston. 
But fortunately for safety of the Garrison, Gen. Prevost found the City 
well fortified, and a firm and determined Garrison ready to repel him, 
and ascertaining that a large body of Militia Troops were then moving 
down from the upper Country in their back, they attempted no attack 
on our Garrison, but determined instantly on a Retreat by the way of 
the Sea Islands, from one to the other, to secure his retreat. 

Gen. Lincoln immediately resolved on hanging on their rear and 
endeavor to bring them to action. The British being closely pursued 
made a lodgment with a body of their Troops under the command of 
Col. Maitland, who had thrown up some hasty works of defense at Stono 
Ferry about 15 miles from Charleston, opposite John’s and Wadmalaw 
Islands. With a body of about 700 men, a pursuit of a part of the 
Garrison of Charleston of the same number, under the command of 
Gen. Moultrie, came up and made a sudden and serious attack upon 
this front of Col. Maitland, which continued from about 9 o'clock A.M. 
until % past 3 o'clock P.M. on 20 June 1779, when the British retreated 
across the Creek in boats and other means over to John’s Island and 
Wadmalaw Island. The conflict was indeed severe and disastrous, many 
valuable officers of our Army fell. 

Permit me briefly to notice and deeply to regret the fall of that 
valuable officer Col. Owen Roberts, commanding the Artillery, and my 
commanding officer. In the heat of the action, he received a mortal 
wound, and fell. I, instantly, being near, flew to his assistance. He re- 
quested to be led to a tree nearby and resting his body against its 
trunk he requested his son Brook Roberts, who was a Junior Lieutenant 
in his Regiment, to be called to him, which was instantly done, when he 
briefly informed him he had received a mortal wound, and must die. 
He then gave him his sword, strictly enjoining him to wear it in the 
service of his Country, nor never, never let it be dishonored, this brave 
youth pledging to his honored father in the most solemn manner, his 
sword should never be dishonored—and the brave Col. Owen Roberts 
instantly expired. 
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After this retreat of the British, Gen. Lincoln ordered a detachment 
of Troops to hang on their rear, from Island to Island, the remainder of 
the attacking force retired to Charleston. Gen. Lincoln apprehending 
that an attempt might be made by the Enemy to attack Charleston, 
determined on putting it in the best order for defense, every exertion 
therefore was immediately made to strengthen every part, and be pre- 
pared for the event. Soon after this, he received accounts that Sir Henry 
Clinton was preparing a fleet to attack Charleston. Soon after, he had 
accounts of their embarcation at New York and 4 February 1780 we 
had tidings of the fleet having arrived on our Coast and their Troops 
about 30 miles to the southward of Charleston, and had taken possession 
of John’s Island and Stono Ferry and soon after of James Island and 
Wappoo Cut. They there proceeded across and took part on the West 
bank of Ashley River, and their force was resisted by a detachment from 
our Garrison to impede their progress while their main force were 
landing, when our detachment retired within our works, severe skirmish- 
ing having been kept up between the parties. The Enemy soon after 
broke ground at a distance of 1100 yards from our Works. Though our 
lines extended across the neck from Cooper to Ashley Rivers, [they] 
were no more than field works, yet Sir Henry Clinton treated them 
[with the] respectful homage due their parallels from the 8rd to the 
10th of April 1780. 

On 12 April 1780, the Batteries were opened, and from that on, 
almost incessant fire were kept up. Immediately preceeding, the City 
was summoned to surrender, which was refused, and the defense was 
resumed with vigor and firmness. Admiral Arbuthnot, commanding the 
British Fleet, ultimately crossed Charleston Bar with his ships and 
anchored in five fathom hole, consisting one of 50 guns, two of 44 guns, 
four of 32 guns and sandwich armed ships. The American force opposed 
to this was the “Bricole”, though pierced for 44 guns, did not mount 
half of that number; two of 32 guns; one of 28 guns; two of 26 guns; two 
of 20 guns; and Brig “Notre Dame” of 16 guns. 

The first object of Commander Whipple was to prevent Admiral 
Arbuthnot from crossing the Bar. On examination it was found to be 
impracticable. He therefore fell back to Charleston. The Crews and 
Guns of all his vessels except one were put on shore to reinforce the 
Batteries. 

Admiral Arbuthnot on the 9 April weighed anchor at five fathom 
hole and captured Fort Moultrie without stopping to engage it, and 
anchored near the remains of Fort Johnson. Colonel Pinckney, who 
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commanded on Sullivan’s Island, kept up a brisk and well directed fire 
on the ships in their passage. The siege continued with the greatest in- 
flexibility until 12 May 1780, during which time offers of capitulation 
was twice proposed by the Besiegers and although the Garrison was 
without any animal food, and nothing but rice to subsist upon, and 
although the Citizens were invariably entreating Gen. Lincoln to sur- 
render and spare the City pestered and teased by the Citizens, after 
calling a Council of War, he surrendered 12 May 1780, after a siege of 
42, days, on the following terms of Capitulation: The Garrison to march 
out of town and deposit their arms in front of the works but the Drums 
were not to beat a British March, nor the colors to be uncased, the Con- 
tinental Troops and Seamen were to keep their baggage and remain 
prisoners of War till exchanged. The Militia to be permitted to return 
to their respective homes, as prisoners on parole, and while they adhered 
to their parole, were not to be molested by the British Troops in person 
or property. The inhabitants of all conditions were to be considered as 
prisoners on parole and to hold their property on the same terms as the 
militia. The officers of the army and navy were to retain their servants, 
swords, pistols and baggage unsearched; they were permitted to sell 
their horses, but not to remove them; a vessel was allowed to proceed 
to Philadelphia, with Gen. Lincoln’s dispatches unopened. 

The next day after the surrender, which was on 12 May 1780, the 
British Gen. Leslie took possession of the City. The loss on both sides 
during the siege was very nearly equal, of the British troops 76 were 
killed and 189 wounded, and of the Americans 89 were killed and 140 
wounded, and upward of 400 pieces of artillery were surrendered. 

The exertions of the commanding officers of the British Army and 
Navy to seduce by spurious promises the male inhabitants of the Amer- 
icans to join their Army, unsuccessfully, determined on pursuing vigor- 
ous measures, commenced a violation of their paroles, by seizing and 
imprisoning numbers under the most futile pretexts possible, both in 
Prison ships, and in their Provost (our Exchange, in the Cellar thereof. ) 
It was not many weeks after the surrender of Charleston, when at least 
150 male Inhabitants whose names were taken down, were suddenly 
made prisoners, taken up out of their houses, soon after daylight, by a 
military force, chiefly characters of Citizens who had joined them and 
enlisted in their service and had taken their protection, among whom 
were the two Gaillards, Theodore and John Gaillard as Militia Captains, 
one [of] whom with his company escorted 150 of us their fellow citizens, 
after being collected, on board their Prison Ships. 
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After our imprisonment we made a formal and writen protest, as a 
violation of our Paroles, to the Commandant, Gen. Leslie, and forwarded 
a copy to our Commanding Gen. Greene to his headquarters. The treat- 
ment we received was disgraceful and extremely violent. We had not 
been long on board Ship when I was taken very ill, and on application 
made to the Commandant at the time, Col. Balfour, by a friend of mine 
unknown to me, I was allowed to come on shore to my own House. Soon 
after I recovered, but not allowed to be out of it. 

About a month thereafter, the British Provost Master, Jarvis, called 
at my House early in the morning just after daylight, before I had 
risen, with an order for me to accompany him to the Town Major, 
Fraser. I obeyed the order, and received from him this inquiry, whether 
I had not communicated with a Gentleman in Beaufort that Gen. Leslie 
had landed in Virginia, but that he had met with so genteel a reply he 
was compelled to retreat. I replied that I supposed the inquiry was 
made that if I had done so, it would be deemed by the Commandant a 
violation of my Parole, that I held the terms of my Parole sacred, that 
altho I would acknowledge my having wrote such a letter to a Friend of 
mine in Beaufort, he never could be considered one of His Majesty's 
enemys, but his faithful subject, as he had taken the oath and become 
one of his Majesty’s faithful subjects and therefore on my part there 
was no violation in my parole. The reply of Maj. Fraser was that he 
only had to make his report to the Commandant and to fulfill his orders, 
which was that I was to be closely confined in the Provost in the Cellar 
under the Exchange, and instantly gave orders to the Provost Sergeant 
Jarvis to conduct me to that Prison, and that I was there confined by 
order of the Commandant. It was instantly executed, and I met within 
the inclosure a number of my friends, who had been previously con- 
fined, among them my old friends from the upper Country, Colonels 
Stark and Beard, and Mr. Sheriff Pritchard. 

I had not been confined many hours before the Provost Marshall 
Jarvis returned, with an order that as a violent and refractory character, 
“that Irons should be placed on my legs and handcuffed.” I with firm- 
ness of mind desired the Provost Master Jarvis to do his duty, which 
was done. Jarvis told me he supposed it was done out of revenge, for 
the message I had sent to the Commandant Balfour “That I despised 
his threats and would be avenged on him for his violation of my parole, 
that he was no Soldier, or that he would know how to treat an Officer 
otherwise.” 

I made this known to Gen. Greene, and after keeping me in Irons 
near two months, an order was given, and they were removed, and a 
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fortnight after, I was released from Prison and returned home and was 
confined to my house for a short time, and then confined on board a 
Prison Ship. Not long after, an exchange of 60 prisoners took place be- 
tween Gen. Greene and the Commanding General of the British in 
South Carolina. And a small party of us who were exchanged chartered 
a Schooner “Carlet” and went to Philadelphia. 

On my arrival there I made a short stay, proceeded on tc Boston, 
and to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on a visit to my relations and 
friends, and soon after, went to Head Quarters of General Washington 
on the White Plains, State of New York, and joined my friend Gen. 
Lincoln and was taken into his family. 

Supposing that Gen. Washington with the combined armies of 
America and France meditated a serious assault on New York, I con- 
cluded to remain, but consulting seriously with my friend Gen. Lincoln, 
I found it would not soon occur. I therefore requested his opinion 
whether I had not better move forward to Carolina, and join Gen. Greene, 
who was there in active service in the upper parts of North Carolina. 
Gen. Lincoln advised me to proceed thereon, and in a day or two I 
left the Head Quarters of Gen. Washington, took my leave of my friend 
Gen. Lincoln and proceeded on to North Carolina, and reached the 
Head Quarters of Gen. Greene the 2 January, 1781, near Guilford Court 
House, and reported myself at Head Quarters. The Brigadier Generals 
with the Commander-in-Chief were Gens. Huger and Williams. Gen. 
Greene's force at this time being inferior to the British, and both Armies 
experiencing every degree of hardship, both by the severe Winter and 
snow now lying on the ground, and want of every necessary of life, the 
soldiers barefoot, and the extreme hardships of marching and counter 
marching to avoid an action. While Greene was unequal to defensive 
operations, he lay seven days within ten miles of Cornwallis’ Camp, but 
took a new position every night. By such movements, Cornwallis could 
not gain intelligence of his situation, in time to profit by it. 

He manouvered in this manner to avoid an action until 15 March 
1781, just previous to which Gen. Greene received a reinforcement of 
two Brigades of Militia from North Carolina, and one from Virginia, 
together with 400 Regulars, which gave him a superiority of numbers. 

We then determined no longer to avoid an engagement. Lord Corn- 
wallis having long sought for this, no longer delay took place on either 
side, and a battle took place 15 March 1781, at Guilford Court House. 
The American Army consisted of about 4,400 men, of [whom] more 
than half were militia. The British of about 2,400 men, [were] chiefly 
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Troops grown veteran in victories. The Action commenced in an old 
field on the skirts of a wood. The Americans were drawn up in their 
lines, the front composed of North Carolina Militia, the second of 
Virginia Militia, and the third and last of Continental Troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Huger and Col. Williams. 

After a brisk cannonade in front, the British Advanced in three 
columns and attacked the front line. It gave way. This was occasioned 
by the misconduct of a Colonel, who, on the advance of the enemy, 
called out to an officer at some distance, that he would be surrounded. 
The alarm was sufficient. Without inquiring into the probability of this 
injudicious alarm, The Militia precipitately quitted the field. The 
Virginia Militia stood their ground, and kept up their fire till they were 
ordered to retreat. General Stevens, their Commander, transported 40 
riflemen at equal distances, 20 paces in the rear of his Brigade, with 
orders to shoot every man who should leave his post. This brave Officer 
though wounded through the thigh, did not quit the field. The Con- 
tinental Troops were last engaged and maintained the conflict with 
great spirit for an hour and a half. At length the discipline of veteran 
Troops gained the day. They broke the second Maryland Brigade, 
turned the American lip flank, and got in rear of the Virginia Brigade. 
A retreat was therefore directed. This was made in good order and no 
further than a distance of three miles. General Greene halted there, 
and drew up till he had collected his stragglers, and then retired ten 
miles distance from Guilford. The Americans lost four pieces of Artillery 
and two Ammunition Wagons. The Victory cost the British dearly, their 
killed and wounded amounted to several hundred, among which were 
several valuable officers, Col. Steward, three Captains, besides sub- 
alterns of the Guard, Col. Webster killed, Col. Tarlton wounded. Among 
the American Army, Major Anderson of the Maryland line was killed, 
and among the wounded was Gen. Huger, and Stevens. 

Lord Cornwallis suffered so much that he was in no condition to 
improve the advantage he had gained. The British had only the name, 
the Americans all the good consequences of a victory. Gen. Greene 
retreated, and Lord Cornwallis kept the field, and after issuing a procla- 
mation inviting the Inhabitants to join his victorious Army, immediately 
after, retreated down to Wilmington. This action at Guilford Court 
House commenced about three o’clock P.M. and continued till it was 
dark, when each Army retired from the ground of Battle. After Lord 
Cornwallis had retreated to Wilmington, North Carolina, [and] Gen. 
Greene into South Carolina, I continued with the Army under Gen. 
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Greene, when he took up a position at the High Hills of Santee, and 
prepared to make an attack on a British Post, under Lieut. Col. Stuart 
at the Eutaw Springs about forty miles from Charleston, and on the 
[7th] day of Sept. 1781, Gen. Greene commenced his operations to attack 
that Post with his Army of about 2,000 men. As he approached the 
enemys encampment, he fell in with two parties of the British called 
Rooting parties, for collecting potatoes for their men, about three or 
four miles ahead of their Army, who were briskly attacked; they soon 
retired. The 8th day of September 1781, the two parties being pursued 
into the enemy's encampment by the Militia till the action became 
general. They were well supported by the Continental Troops. In the 
hottest of the action Brevit Brigadier Gen. Otho Williams, and Lieut. 
Col. Campbell, with the Maryland line and Virginia Continentals, 
charged with trailed arms, fixed bayonets. Nothing could exceed or 
surpass the intrepidity of both officers and men on this occasion. They 
rushed on in good order through a heavy cannonade and a shower of 
musquetry, with unshaken resolution that bore al! down before them. 
Lieut. Col. Campbell while leading his men thus bravely on that success- 
ful charge, received a mortal wound. After he had fallen, he inquired 
who gave way, and being informed that the British were flying in all 
quarters, replied, “Then I die contented,” and instantly expired. 

Brigadier Otho Williams, at the same time received a severe wound, 
and I supported and carried him off the field in the Hospital Wagon, 
with the assistance of a file of Soldiers. Happily his wound was not 
mortal. 

The enemy soon broke, was vigorously pursued, and upward of 500 
men were made prisoners, being wounded in all upwards of 400 men. 
They were pursued on their route to Charleston. A portion of them 
took shelter in a strong Brick House and picketed Garden, from whence 
they renewed the action. Night coming on, the Americans only retired 
to the nearest water in their rear. On that night, Lieut. Col. Stewart, 
who commanded the British, left at the Brick House on the field of action, 
70 of his wounded and 1000 stand of arms, and moved from the Eutaws 
toward Charleston. The loss of the American Army in killed and 
wounded [was] about 500 men, among which number was 60 officers. 

Soon after this action, Gen. Greene retired to his former position on 
[the] High Hills of Santee. In the close of the year, Gen. Greene moved 
down in the Lower Country, and about the same time the British 
abandoned their outposts and retired with their whole force to the 
Quarter House near Charleston. On or about the beginning of October, 
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Gen. Greene established his Headquarters by moving from the High 
Hills at Santee down to the lower Country at Round O, St. Bartholomew 
Parish, and Governor Rutledge returned from North Carolina and 
ordered an Election from Members of the Legislature, to be convened 
at Jacksonborough, and the poll to be opened for the election of members 
of the Legislature at Ashley Ferry, myself and Mr. John Clement ap- 
pointed to hold it under a military escort commanded by Col. Kosciusko. 
At the period, the Enemy’s force was posted across Ashley Ferry on 
the North Side opposite. 

At said election, which was held in September, I was elected a 
Member of the House of Representatives for Charleston, after which 
we returned a report of the result to the Governor, whose Headquarters 
was then at Round O, from whence was issued a proclamation from the 
Governor for the Legislature to convene at Jacksonborough on 20 
November 1781, which they did accordingly, and Hugh Rutledge, Esq. 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Honorable 
John Lloyd President of the Senate. At this Session, I was elected High 
Sheriff for Charleston District for three years, and after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, entered on the duties of my office. At this 
Session of the Legislature the Hon. John Matthews was elected Govy- 
ernor in the room of John Rutledge Esq., who declined a re-election 
at this time. 

A communication, who opened between the British Commandant at 
Charleston, and Gov. Matthews, and all the British outposts, having 
withdrawn into Charleston, the Commandant offered to evacuate the 
City, provided our Army would permit it, unmolested. This proposition 
was also made to Gen. Greene, and upon a consultation with the Civil 
Authorities and the Military, mutual terms were drawn up and ulti- 
mately agreed upon. On which our Army moved down to Ashley Ferry, 
and the civil authority Gov. Matthews and his Council, and myself 
as High Sheriff of Charleston District, moved down from Headquarters 
at Round O, to the Governor’s Seat on Ashley River, 14 December 1782 
being the day appointed for the British Troops to withdraw on board 
their Transports, and for the Civil Authority to take possession of the 
City under an escort of the Army. 

Early in the morning of 14 December 1782, the Governor, his 
Council, and myself, escorted by a Division of the Army of 1500 Troops 
under the command of Major Gen. Wayne, moved down in column 
and took possession of Charleston, the remainder of the British troops 
still embarking, our Troops at the same time taking possession of the 
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Batteries, and all the other fortified places, with the Arsenals, Artillery, 
Military Stores and et cetera. 


The next morning the British Transports, with all their Troops etc., 
moved down below Sullivan’s Island, and left the Harbour the next 
morning. The Transport of Joy on again getting posession of our homes, 
cannot be excelled, and to have compelled so cruel an Enemy to evacuate 
our common Country after such vile ravages, filled every bosom with 
thankfulness to God, and an ardor of Zeal and love of our Country. 


The Governor immediately issued his Proclamation requiring all 
Strangers and Foreigners, and all other former Citizens, who had by an 
adherence to the British cause, forfeited the same, by an Act of Banish- 
ment and confiscation passed at Jacksonborough, that might have re- 
mained behind the British, and now in the City, to surrender themselves 
to me as Sheriff, and I was ordered to execute the duties thereof, by 
arresting all such and put them in confinement and confined about 126 
persons, who were amenable to the above Law, and they were confined 
as prisoners in the upper part of the Exchange I had made my Prison. 
I continued in my office and I trust I faithfully fulfilled, the duties thereof 
and uprightly in justice and mercy, of which my conscience fully ap- 
proves, for the term for which I was elected. 


Immediately after, I was elected a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Charleston, and the following session took my Seat therein 
in Charleston, to which Seat I was re-elected until the 1785, when I 
was elected Senator for St Luke’s parish, and continued therein until 
the year 1791, when I received the honorable Appointment by Congress 
of Supervisor of the Revenue of the United States for South Carolina, 
under Gen. Washington as President, which I held for ten years, the 
whole period that their Laws were of force. After this period my fellow 
citizens repeatedly elected me as Warden for Ward No. 4, to represent 
them in the City Council, and ultimately elected me Intendant of the 
City of Charleston for the years 1819 and 1820. 


At the early period of founding the Charleston Orphan House in the 
year 1790, at the erection of the present respectable Brick Edifice, which 
was in the year 1791, the City Council was pleased to elect me one 
of the Commissioners for that establishment, at which I was continued 
annually by Council, until I deemed it necessary from increasing age, 
in the year 1827, to resign my station, having been previously annually 
elected Chairman of the Board for seven years in succession, and been 
a member thereof thirty-seven years and in which period, as one of the 
Binding Committee, bound out myself near 2000 children from that 
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Institution, males and females, as Apprentices at Handicrafts, and 
Seamstresses. I held these dear orphan children near to my heart. I 
endeavored to instill into their young hearts just and righteous principles, 
to make them pious and upright, to love each other and to make the 
Holy and sacred Bible their guide, and to look to God for instruction, 
to look unto Him as their Father, their protector, their provider and 
their safety, their God to instruct, support and comfort them, whenever 
it was Sabbath to pray with and to instruct them with the Holy Truth 
of God. 

I endeavored by the Grace of God that he would enlighten my un- 
derstanding and prayed that he would enable me to expound his Holy 
Truths aright to them. I trust He heard my feeble bequests and an- 
swered them and that He blessed my endeavors. 

I consider these dear poor children as sacred pledges intrusted to 
my care and that He would bless them, and now that I am removed 
from the Flock, [he] may be pleased to to keep them in the hollow 
of His hand, and strengthen the pious hands in their endeavor to do Thy 
will, in that blessed Institution now I am removed hence, and smile 
on all their endeavors to do Thy will, oh my God. 

Again, my dear children, my services being deemed useful by my 
fellow citizens, the City Council of Charleston, at a very early period 
appointed me a Fire Master, and the Board their Chairman, where I 
remained as such near forty years, previous to my resignation, at a risk 
of life and health. I feel conscious of having done my duty faithfully 
and to the approbation of my fellow citizens. 

I think it necessary here to remark that at the surrender of Charles- 
ton to the British, my rank in the Charleston Ancient Battalion of 
Artillery was that of Captain Lieutenant, and having continued therein 
when the Battalion was formed into a Regiment of Artillery and ulti- 
mately was by gradual promotion, honored with the Command of Colonel 
of that Regiment, which I commanded for many years, with honor and 
pride, and beloved by my brother Officers and Men, and on the Election 
for Brigadier General of the 4th Brigade, being the oldest Colonel in the 
Brigade, I conceived myself entitled to it, but Col. John Rutledge having 
obtained the majority of votes, he was elected, and I instantly resigned 
my Commission, having been in the Service of my Country during the 
whole period of the Revolutionary War to its period. 

I, now, my children, feel grateful for the honors and favors that 
my Countrymen and Fellow Citizens bestowed on me from time to time 
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and the confidence placed in me by them, since I arrived at manhood, 
which was fully evinced to them. 


I fully performed the trusts reposed in me, and I can conscientiously 
say, I performed my duty and trusts before God, faithfully and uprightly. 
And now having arrived at the good old age of now near entering my 
Eighty-seventh year, I am unable to serve my Country any longer, 
always having conceived that it was incumbent upon every Citizen, 
wherever called upon by his Country, to perform every and any duty 
required of him by them. 


> 


“Soon will my eyes be closed in death.” “God’s Will be done”. 

10 He died March 20, 1835, aged 90 years and 16 days; his funeral was held 
at the residence of Dr. Ogier, and he was buried with military honors. The Mercury, 
Charleston, March 21, 1835; Jacob Schirmer’s Diary, and Jacob Sass’ record of 
coffin plates, MSS, in collections of this Society. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS PINCKNEY, 1775-1780 


Edited by Jack L. Cross 
Wisconsin State College 


Thomas Pinckney,! soldier, diplomat, governor of South Carolina, and 
scientific planter, was only twenty-five years old when he initiated the corre- 
spondence here published. Perhaps because of his youth, he was eager to 
fight, impatient at the delay of the British forces to join battle, anxious to 
earn the laurels of victory on the battlefield. 

Pinckney’s antipathy toward the English, which appears quite frequently 
in the letters, seems strange in view of the fact that he had been educated 
and had lived in England from the age of three until the age of twenty-four. 
Furthermore, he was a member of the highest Charleston society. But he was 
completely loyal to the ambitious American cause. 

The young revolutionist had studied in Westminster School, where he 
achieved distinction in Greek letters. He had attended Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and had studied law in the Middle Temple. To this firm academic and 
legal background, he had added one year of study at the French Military College 
at Caen, France—excellent preparation for the problems he and his com- 
patriots were to face in the next half century. In 1774 he returned to Charles- 
ton, and following his admission to the bar, entered upon the practice of law.? 

The difficulties between England and the North American British col- 
onies, however, interrupted Pinckney’s plan for a peaceful practice of law 
and the life of a devoted agriculturist. Enthusiastically he joined the First 
South Carolina Regiment in 1775, and was immediately sent off to help 
recruit soldiers for the Continental cause. Pinckney’s military career tripped 
off a correspondence with his sister Harriott, second wife of Daniel Huger 
Horry, which continued through the campaigns in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and East Florida. 

These letters are useful to students of military history and furnish rare 
detail for students of social history. The ennui of camp life in 1777 resembles 
that of army life in modern times. The routine of army existence seems to 
have remained unchanged in several of its aspects. Pinckney comes alive in 
his letters to his sister. He is a young man of wit, charm, and youthful candor. 
He is a conscious participant in big events—a commentator for future genera- 
tions. To preserve this literary impact for the reader, the letters have been 


1 Son of Charles and Elizabeth (Lucas) Pinckney, he was born in Charleston 
Oct. 28, 1750, and died there Nov. 2, 1828. 

2J. G. deR. Hamilton, sketch of Thomas Pinckney in Dictionary of American 
Biography. 


[19] 
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published in their original form except for some very slight silent editing, 
almost entirely punctuation, when the sense of a passage seemed to demand 
a helping hand.* 

This group of seventy-eight letters was taken from the Pinckney Papers 
on deposit in the Library of Congress, and are now published by the gracious 
permission of Miss Josephine Pinckney of Charleston. The help and advice 
of Mrs. Dorothy Eaton, of the Manuscripts Division of the Library, are also 
acknowledged. Dr. Anne King Gregorie, editor of this Magazine, has given 
invaluable assistance in the final preparation of the manuscript, and has 
supplied the footnotes identifying persons and places mentioned by Pinckney. 


Fort Johnson* Octr. 10th. 1775 
My dear Harriot, 


I find as I settle here that my Wants increase upon me, and the 
trouble you will have will augment in proportion to the length of my 
stay here; this Day however I shall only request you to send me 3 of the 
smallest Tin Mugs, a pair of Iron Snuffers, and the Wooden Ornaments 
to the Top of my Tent. 

I have received an Order to hold myself in readiness to go upon the 
recruiting service immediately, so that I imagine my residence here, 
will be of no long duration. I am sorry that on this account that my 
Horse is sent out of Town, as I fear that I shall not recruit fast on Foot. 


The stile of living at this place is now tolerably comfortable, the 
greatest inconveniences are, being separated from the Dear Charmers, 
and passing one Night out of three without any sleep. 

If you should have occasion to send anything down here at a Time 
when I do not send John to Town, you will find our Provision Boat at 
the lower market Wharf every Day from the Hours of 7 to % past 9. 


I have discovered since I began to write this that the Pincers to 
my Gun Screw are a very good Substitute for a pair of Snuffers for which 
Reason you may omit sending me any; but instead of them pray let me 
have some herbs to make Tea for the sick People, and about Sugar 
enough to replenish my little cannister. 

$ Also, “&” is rendered as “and”, and elevated letters have been brought down 
to the line. 


* On James Island, to guard Charleston harbor. Evacuated by the British, it had 
been occupied by the Carolinians in September 1775. 
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Such a Table as my Brothers® will suit me very well—accept my 
Thanks for the News you wrote me. Come to visit us as soon as possible 
and believe me to be with Duty and Love where due 


Your most Affectionate Brother 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


A few Limes to make Punch with would not be disagreeable. 


Camden Novr. 2d. 1775 
My Dear Harriott 


The Paper is the best I can conveniently get here so you must be 
content with it. I dined with T. Middleton the Wednesday I left Town 
and was joined in the Evening by Neyle® and Grimke, the latter of whom 
was so much afflicted with the Cholic that we could not proceed upon 
our Journey ’till after dinner the next Day; when we mounted our Horses 
and rode thro’ fifteen or sixteen miles of very bad Road to Mon[c]k’s 
Corner. Here we met with tolerable Treatment two pretty married 
women and a dear Bill. It is about 28 or 30 miles from the Corner to 
Neilson’s Ferry upon Santee [River] where we arrived upon Friday 
Eve’g, after having made a comfortable Dinner at Martins, a very good 
Public House on the Road. My Serjeant (whom I had dispatched before 
me to Mr. Neilson’ to let him know that the Captain was coming) met 
me near the Ferry with a long Face informing that Mr. Neilson had 
broke his Collar Bone by shooting at some wild Ducks, had the Gout in 
his Feet, his Wife ill of the Fever, and all his Family out of order. 
Spite of all these obstacles we determined like good Soldiers to make 
an Attack upon his Intrenchments on the Hill; and after having a Glass 
of Cherry forced upon us by an impudent dirty kind of a Familiar old 
Scotsman (whom I however forgave on account of the goodness of his 
Bounce, and the fine Eyes of his Daughter) we marched up the Hill 
in good order; where, altho’ the Garrison was composed of Invalids, 
we met with so warm a Reception, that we were obliged to stay all 
Night, and to Breakfast the next morning, which was given us by a 
smart kind of a Pumkin faced young Lady. It cost us this morning 
I verily believe 2 hours in passing thro’ 2 miles of Swamp and 1 of 


5 His only brother was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, soldier, diplomat, and 
statesman. 

® Lt. Philip Neyle later was killed at the seige of Charleston in May 1780. The 
ill officer was probably Major John F. Grimké. 

7 Jared Neilson (now spelled Nelson), to whom the ferry was chartered. 
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Savannah on this side of Santee River (which Swamp heaven forbid I 
should ever cross again) and after riding thro’ 12 Miles more of bad 
Roads came to a House on Jack’s creek which the good Landlady told 
us was not a Public House; we however prevailed upon her to feed our 
Horses, but tho’ it was past 2 o’Clock before we left the Place and we 
saw a fine fore Quarter of Venison Smoaking at the Fire and some 
noble Potatoes in the ashes they had the Inhumanity to send us away 
hungry and grumbling. The Hospitality of Col. Richardson* however 
made up for the Brutality of our Jack’s Creek Hosts, who having in- 
formed himself by means of our Avant Courier of the State of our 
Stomachs, provided something to stay our appetites ‘till supper, and 
upon the whole gave us so hearty a Welcome and treated us with 
such good Beef and Mutton, such nice Peach Pyes and cream and 
delicate syllabubs that it was impossible to leave his House all the 
next Day nor indeed ‘till after Breakfast on monday morning. We then 
took our leave of our worthy Host, his Wife® and two or three live 
hearty noisy Children, together with his Son, Captn. Richardson,” 
Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Hutty, Captn. Singleton and several other Gentlemen 
who came in their Way to Town to [illegible] Pickled Haddock and 
proceeded to Mr. Wm. Richardsons,! whom we had not the good 
Fortune to meet at Home, he having set out the Day before for the 
Congress: but his wife’? and her Brother Mr. Gaillard in part made 
up for his loss, by giving us a polite reception and good Dinner. The 
Situation here upon one of the high Hills of Santee is really delightful, 
it commands an extensive View across the Forks of Santee, now con- 
verted into the Rivers Wateree and Congaree, and discovers to you 
several Plantations at different Distances about the Country, together 
with a greater Quantity of Sky than I had seen at one Time in the 
Province. We were this Night enabled to reach Billy Morris a situation 
equal to that we last quited, from whence we had a distinct View of 
Mr. A. Middleton’s Place called cooks mount. Mrs. Moore who I am 
told is sister to Parson Harrison treated us with a deal of Chat and 
enquired kindly after Mrs. Pinckney and Mrs. Horry. The next day 
(after dining at a decent little Log House) brought us in safety to this 
Place, where we found Jack Harleston had arrived before us, and got 
4 or 5 Recruits here. He however got the fever by his Jockeyship and 


8 Richard Richardson, at Big Home Plantation, near Halfway Swamp. 

® Dorothy (Sinkler), Richardson’s much younger second wife. 

10 Richard Richardson, Jr., who married Dorcas, daughter of Jared Neilson. 
11 Bloom Hill Plantation. 


12 Ann Magdalen (Guignard). Her brother’s name was Guignard, not Gaillard. 
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is now lying with a Fit of it upon him in the next room but as his Fever 
has been brought to normal Suppose he is no danger [12 lines illegible]. 
I hope my Dear Sister is now Satisfied with the length of my Epistle; 
indeed it is a most disinterested one as I donot expect a return for 
it, not being able to tell you where to direct for me; tho’ I yet think 
it probable I may return by Hampton™® where you may if you please 
make a flying Shot at me. Pray give my Duty to my Mother, which 
with my Love to Brothers Sister and Brats concludes my Dear Harriots 
Most affectionate Brother, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 

My Dear Sister 

I have just risen from a Bottle of the best Madeira Wine in this 
town to give myself the Satisfaction of enquiring after your safe Arrival 
health, &c. The present News in Town is that the New Yorkers have 
obliged the Regulars in their City to lay down their arms, and have 
seized a couple of Transports, which were ready to sail for Boston. A 
Vessel from Liverpool has also brought Intelligence that the Troops 
which were order’d to embark for America are countermanded. 

Mesdames E. Rutledge and C. Drayton are returned to Charlestown 
and set off tomorrow afternoon for Goose Creek, to which place they 
mean to convey their Sister Sally,1* in consequence of which my Mother 
will return tc Town time enough to receive you upon your arrival. 

I was happy to find you had so fine weather for travelling, and 
hope that by your Prudence you may escape a second attack of the 
Fever. I shall not however be quite free from Apprehension ’till I see 
you safe return’d: your Son is very well and his Grandmother fancies 
she sees something which bears a distance resemblance to colour in his 
Cheeks and I believe he is kept in rather better order than he was when 
you were with him. 

I recd. a Letter from you two Days ago addressed to me at Beaufort, 
and expect dayly another from you dated Santee. Adieu my Dear Girl 
I am called for pressingly to return to Table and Phil: Neyle who 
carries this says he cannot wait. Remember me kindly to your Husband 
and believe me to be 

Your sincerely Affectionate Brother 
Broad St[ree]t Sat. Evg. 1775 THOMAS PINCKNEY 
I hope to see you now within 10 Days. 

13 The plantation on Santee River, inherited by Daniel Huger Horry (Pinckney’s 

brother-in-law) from his first wife. 


14 Sally (Middleton), Pinckney’s sister-in-law, had married Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney in 1778. 
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My Dear Harriot 


Your Mother in pursuance of her usual plan of CEconomy advised 
me to defer writing ‘till the next opportunity, by which means she 
might be saved the trouble of writing soon again; but as I highly dis- 
approved of this System when I was myself Absent, I shall decline for 
once complying with her request tho’ I have not a syllable to say, 
but that we were all mighty Gay at Mrs. Fenwicke’s,* danced till 
3 oClock in the Morning; 2 or 3 Days after had a snug little Family 
Hop at Mrs. N. Rutledges,’* soon after another at Mr. Middleton’s, at 
both which none but the Family and the Miss Fenwickes were present 
they were both intended for Tea Parties but a Fidler being at hand were 
soon converted into a Cotillon Set. My Brother and I set out on Wedy 
for Ashepoo™ and the Island,’* then on my return for Four Holes, 
soon after wh. for the Circuit, I shall however do my endeavors to see 
you all if possible before the Circuit. I thought I heard Mr. Horry men- 
tion something of coming down for a few Days some time in the Spring. 
If he has any such Intention let me know that I may contrive to be 
in Town at the same Time. I am going with this directly to Mr. Lynch’s 
where I shall see the adorable Miss Betsey. I am sorry to hear Mrs. 
Motte’® is coming to Town, but rejoice that you will have some consola- 
tion for her loss in Mrs. T. Lynch.?° Adieu my Dear Girl, be very good, 
kiss Daniel for me, remember me affectionately to your Husband and 
believe me to be your loving Brother 


Mon: Eveg. 1775 T. PINCKNEY 


Hatterells Point 2 Xmas Eve 1775 
I have at length found a vacant half hour to have a little Chat 
with my Dear Sister; which I should have enjoyed sooner had not our 


15 Perhaps Mrs. Edward Fenwick of Fenwick Hall on John’s Island, near 
Charleston. 

16 Henrietta (Middleton), wife of Edward (Ned) Rutledge. 

17 Pinckney’s plantation, Auckland, was on the Ashepoo River. 

18 Pinckney’s Island, the plantation of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, near 
Beaufort. 

19 His sister's neighbor, Rebecca (Brewton), wife of Jacob Motte, at Fairfield 
Plantation on the South Santee. Later, Thomas Pinckney acquired Fairfield through 
his marriage in 1779 to the Mottes’ daughter, Elizabeth, probably “the adorable 
Miss Betsey.” 

20 Elizabeth (Shubrick), wife of Thomas Lynch, Jr., at Peach Tree Plantation, 
adjoining Fairfield. 


21 Property of the Haddrell family on Cooper River, adjoining Jacon Motte’s 
Mt. Pleasant Plantation, now the town of Mt. Pleasant. 
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Duty here been pretty severe. I expect to have embarked for this Neck 
soon after I took Mrs. Motte’s Dram on Gadsdens?? Wharf, but found 
after shivering in the cold there ’till 9 o’Clock (in which Time the Light 
Infantry and C[harles] T[own] Artillery embarked) that the Tide would 
not permit us to cross the Water: we were therefore ordered into 
Gadsdens Stores ’till 3 o’Clock next Morning, when we all turned out, 
got fairly embarked in about an Hour, and landed at Sunrise in 
Shemee[?] Creek near Mount Pleasant; hence we marched to attack 
some Chocolate and Sausages well supported by Cherry Bounce and 
plain Brandy at Jonathan Scot’s and were reinforced before Dinner by 
Col. Moultrie?* and Dr. Superintendant Oliphant ** together with our 
Grenadiers who escorted our Ordinance and Ammunition, and Lieut. 
Neyle with a Detachment guarding our Provisions. In the Eveg. of the 
same Day we marched to this Place, lodged our men in an old Barn, a 
Shed and under some oak Trees and turned ourselves into a Hay loft 
and Negro House where we pass’d a very comfortable Night. The next 
Day we did nothing but cut a few fascies in the Woods, but at Sun set 
fell to work at the Point in throwing up a bank of Earth called an 
Epaulment to skreen the Men from the fire of the men of war in case 
they should attack us while raising our Battery: this was so industriously 
labor’d at by about 70 men of our Detachment assisted by the Raccoon 
Company that in less than 4 Hours a Sufficient quantity of Dirt was 
raised to protect us in the Work we were sent to perform. The following 
Day was passed in marking out our Battery and laying the foundation 
of some Merlings, and by the ensuing Evening (viz last night) our 
Work was in so great forwardness that we had completed two Em- 
brasures the Merlings to which (3 in number) were 24 feet thick half 
Earth and half Fesure Work, layed Platforms and Mounted 2 guns, 
and this Morning before Day open’d our Embrasures and showd our 
Bull Dogs (as the Soldiers term them) to the Men of War. I walked 
over this Day to dine with my Cousin” at Snee, and on my return 
found we were comfortably lodged here at Ash’s, so that my Tent will 
now be of little Service to me unless we are order’d to change our 


22 Christopher Gadsden, a Charleston merchant and radical leader of the 
Revolution. 

23 William Moultrie, later, major general, governor, and author of Memoirs of 
the Revolution. 

24 Dr, David Oliphant directed the American military hospital in Charleston. 

25 Charles Pinckney (1757-1824), later to be diplomat, statesman, and author 
of the “Pinckney Draft” of the federal constitution, lived at Snee Farm in Christ 
Church Parish. 
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Situation once more; if it is finished and the Curtains lengthen’d you 
may if you please send it down to me ‘that I may be provided against 
Accidents. We have in general fared very well here for which we have 
chiefly to thank our Friends in Town. 

I cannot tell how long I shall be stationed here, if it is for any 
considerable Time I expect you will come to pay us a visit and to make 
it easy you may go to Snee for a few days from whence we are not 
above 5 miles Distant. It grows late and I wax sleepy, I must therefore 
conclude with Duty to my Mother and Love to Brother, Sister, Nephew, 
Neices, &c my Dear Harriot’s Most Affectionate, 

THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


worsted stockings, A Phial of Ink. 


Fort Johnson Feb'’ 1*t 1776 
My Dear Sister. 

Fifty Pounds is the utmost that I can send you this Time, to answer 
for much more weighty Demands. I leave it to your Prudence to distri- 
bute. A few Pounds of fresh Beef or any fresh Meat very acceptable both 
in Camp and Garrison. 

We are it seems stationed here for some Time, shall not I see 
you and my Brother if possible? I suppose your Husband will be . 

[2 words lost] attend Congress soon, if he can steal a Holiday ‘’till 
[then] I expect he will return my Visits. 

I thank you for my Case &c. I was obliged to keep a kind of open 
Table while Commandant here which made it very acceptable. If you 
can buy me some Wine by the Dozn. I should be glad to save our 
Town stock, and I shall now use but little of it, as I can not in quite 
so public a Capacity as lately. I have told Redmond to call every Time 
he is in Town to know if you have anything to Spare for the Exiles. I 
expect to hear all the Proceedings of the Congress from you, at the 
earliest Intelligence. Adieu my Dearest Harriott remember me to my 
Mother and all Friends and believe me to be 

Your sincerely Affec' 


Oil and N Rum for the Men THOMAS PINCKNEY 


This was wrote 2 days ago but I have not had a proper Opportunity 
for Sending it before. Rec? your Turkey &c today. I am pack’d into 
Garrison Again. Adieu 
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Fort Johnson Feb” 21* 1776 


I believe my Dear Harriott you had forgot the many Grave Lectures 
I have given you when you wrote your fancy Letter of Yesterday; 
but as you inform me you are improving in a Qualification you stood 
much in need of I shall not at present give you my sage Doctrine upon 
that head. I rec*. all your good Things safe Yesterday by Mr. Mouatt. 
Your Biscuit was very good, but I have not yet used it all; Your Tent 
Poles sail admirably well; Your Night Caps are rather too big, and the 
Strings do not draw easily by which means I tear them. Your under 
small cloaths will do, tho’ the Stuff and I should like a Button to them. 

I am very happy to hear of Mr. Neyles Gallant offer and hope he 
may soon have occasion of putting it in Execution; Tell Sally I shall 
be very angry with her if she does not come to pay her Respects to me. 
As we now get a pretty tolerable supply of Provisions from Town; you 
need not trouble yourself much about them. Adieu my Dear girl behave 
well, come and see me soon and believe me to be 


Your truly Affectionate Brother 


THOMAS PINCKNEY 


My Duty to my Mother. Love and Compts to every Body. 
You may bring Dan and Maria with you. 


Fort Johnson Mar. 13 1776 


As I know the particular Satisfaction you take in obliging your 
Friends, I purposely left some little Commissions for you to perform 
for me that I might be the Means of procuring you that Pleasure. One of 
them is to bespeak a Cap for me from Woolley the Hatter in Church 
Street, it is to be made of the best materials and lined with Pink silk. 
You may send one of my Hats that he may know the size of the Head 
and desire it to be made small; (I donot mean in the Crown, but in the 
external appearance). Another is to procure me 2 prs of Light Infantry 
Wings as soon as possible, and a third to endeavor to buy me some 
white Stockings. Pray tell my Brother that I entirely forgot his Com- 
mission of the Spy Glass for the Lighthouse. I should likewise be very 
glad of a couple of Locks of any kind. Dr. Gould has my permission 
to take my saddle Bags from home. I remain my Dear Harriott’s 


Most Affectionate Brother 


THOMAS PINCKNEY 
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If you c* prevail on Lady Mary** to make a Junk[et] to this Place With- 
out offence to your Superiors it is necessary to let you know that I 
shall be glad to see you. 


Clean White Waistcoats and Small-Clothes are in demand. 


21 March - 76 


Had you really the Vanity to expect, my Dear Sister, that I should 
keep up a solo Correspondence with you, after so well knowing my 
Sentiments on that Subject, I hope however the Disappointment will be 
attended with no bad Consequences; with regard to the present Instance 
it did not occur to me that you had not answered my last and I believe 
the reason of my not writing was occasioned by my being otherwise 
engaged. Your Salt is pretty good,?’ not quite so strong as that from 
Turks Island, Dr. Faissou®* says it is owing to the Water not being 
boil’d enough by which means many Particles of Calcarious Earth (which 
you must know are totally heterogeneous to the Composition) are left 
with it. I sent my Coat this Morning to you by young Gadsden” to be 
equip’d for flying; The Wings must be neat and small. In case M" Wooley 
should get any Materials for my Cap pray desire him not to expend 
such a Profusion of Beaver upon my Head as he has upon Captn Moualts, 
whereby he has given him the appearance of Dryden in Virgil’s Helmet, 
presented in the memorable Conflict of the Books. 

I donot know whether it has yet been made public by the Gazettes 
but I can inform you that I am once more become Commandant at 
Fort Johnson, whereby I am prevented (’till Superseded) from throwing 
myself at your Ladyship’s Feet. 


John comes more to enquire after all of you than for any particular 
Business, however you may if you please send by him my Table Cloths, 
White Waistcoat and Breeches, and Stockings. 

The enclosed Measure is for a Pair of gaiters to be made of Black 
Casimeer or Broad Cloath to be bespoke for me at any Tailors and to 
be finish’d with the utmost Expedition. Poultry if to be got to be 
bought for the Mess and a few Limes. Pray pay my Duty and Love 


26 Lady Mary Mackenzie (Ainslie), who had recently become the third wife of 
Henry Middleton of The Oaks on Goose Creek, and Middleton Place on Ashley River. 

27 Salt was made on the coast by boiling sea water. 

28 Dr. Peter Fayssoux, surgeon-general and chief physician of the Southern hos- 
pital service. 

29 Probably Capt. Thomas Gadsden. 
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where due and believe me my Dear Girl to be Your Most Affectionate 
Brother 

THOMAS PINCKNEY 
Fort Johnson Mar 21* 1776 


My Dear Sister 

John will deliver to you some Princes Stuff which I shall be obliged 
to you to have made into a Regimental Coat for me and ornamented 
with Wings. I shall also be glad of my Gaiters and some Fowls if any in 
Market or the Waggons. A Line from you[r] Ladyship’s own fair fist 
informing me of the Health of my Mother and Family together with 
the News of Cha[rles] Town would not be disagreeable. Let me know 
if you hold your Resolution of going to Ashepoo and when. Ask if the 
present Congress or Assembly is ever to be prorogued. Remember me 
to all Friends and believe me to be my Dear Harriott’s sincerely Affec- 
tionate Brother 

THOMAS PINCKNEY 

Fort Johnson Mar: 27" 1776. 


Fort Johnson. Mar: 30 1776. 
My Dear Sister 
Please to send me by John some Ink and Paper, all My clean 
Casimeer Waist coats and Breeches some Cotton such as Jewels are 
generally packed in, a small shaving Brush and Tooth D°, my Gaiters, 
Stuff Coat, Couteau &c &c. Obey these orders punctually and I shall 
think you a good old Girl. Have you no thoughts of Forming a Junk[et] 
for this Place with Lady Mary or any of your Acquaintance: for it does 
not appear likely that this Present Assembly of ours will ever break up and 
give me an opportunity of seeing Charles Town. Mr. Neyle had a 
Message to deliver to you relative to a Paste Board and Cloth Cap for 
me in the Execution of which you will have a fine Opportunity of dis- 
playing your Taste. Give my Love to all the Charming Creatures in 
Town and believe me to be with Duty and Love where due 


My Dear Harriotts Sincerely Affect’* Brother 
THOMAS PINCKNEY 
Pray let John come up tonight if Possible. 


Since you left Town my Dear Harriott Gen! Armstrong® is arrived 
here from the Northward expecting to find Continental Forces here, 
but finding none but Provincial, is obliged to remain without Command 


80 John Armstrong of Pennsylvania. 
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till we have advices from the Northward respecting him. He appears 
to be a good decent well behaved old Man, and from what little Con- 
versation I had with him at the Presidents*? (where I was introduced to 
him) not deficient in Sense, according to my Apprehension. A Mr. 
Connor is also arrived here to act in the Capacity of his Major of 
Brigade. He also appears to be an affable well behaved Man about 30 
Years of Age. We have an Account here of the Enemys having 1000 
Men in the Harbour of Cape Fear but none Landed, and the usual 
Reports of Numbers of Transports seen off; which are of service as they 
serve to keep us from sinking into Profound Indolence. Our Ports are now 
by a Resolution of the Continental Congress thrown open to all the 
world except the Subjects of the King of Great Britain or any Dominions 
belonging to the said King. A grand Step towards Independance. The 
Congress have also agreed to allow two more Battalions on our Establish- 
ment so that our Army will not be so very heavy an Expence to us in 
particular as we feared. And now having exhaused my Budget give 
me leave to enquire after Your Progressions what Stages did you make? 
when did you arrive at Ashepoo? how did you bear the Fatigue? how 
are you settled? In short a compleat Journal. I had almost forgot to tell 
you that B. Huger informed me your Husband had returned as far as 
George Town; having happily terminated the Differences in the Part of 
the Country to which he was sent without Bloodshed. I saw Lady Mary 
in Town three days ago she informed me you had staid two Nights with 
her at Goose Creek, and said Sally and the Children were well when she 
left them on Monday Morning last. Write me particularly how the 
Country agrees with you all and the State of the Plantations, what Im- 
provements you are making to palace, &c &c. You have got all my Linen 
Waistcoats and small Cloaths at Ashepoo and I am almost swelter’d 
in my cloth. 


Don't fail of letting me know when you purpose returning give 
my Duty and Love where due and believe me to be My Dear Harriotts 


Most Affectionate Brother 


THOMAS PINCKNEY 
Fort Johnson May 9" 1776 


NB. This Letter is sent to Town to take its Chance for a Passage to 
Ashepoo. 


31 John Rutledge, president of South Carolina. 
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Fort Johnson May 20" 1776 


By the Letter my Dear Harriott will receive with this she will 
perceive that I was prepared for her Messenger some Time before he 
came. Since I wrote that nothing material has occur’d except the Loss 
of the Georgia Scout Boat which was cut off not long since by the 
Men of Wars Boats who had laid in Ambuscade for her. We hear no 
more of the North Carolina Transports, except a Report that they had 
sailed from Cape Fear about 10 Days ago but from whence the Account 
came I cannot tell. Our Schooner and Brigatines which have been on a 
Cruize are just now off the Bar; if they come up before I dispatch this 
you shall have the News by then. 

May 21% Tufts Schooner*? and the Brigt which proves not to be 
Turpin, came up Yesterday, the Brigt was fitted and sent out, before 
the Importation Resolution of Congress by some Tories in New York, 
for Brazil. She has been fishing for Whale in the West Indies and has 
got some Blubber. Our Cruisers meeting with her off the Metanzas, 
Tufts has brought her in here to endeavour to get her condemned as 
a Prize. They fell in with a rich West India Man which had been 
taken by a little Northward Sloop mounting only 6 small guns: which 
bore away for Philadelphia, our People not being able to Persuade the 
Captors to come in here. As an English Frigate is now lying off the Bar, 
Mosely is detained ’till we can give you some accounts relative to her, 
but you should [not] be alarmed by false Reports: as there are Signals 
from the Light House for 2 More Ships. I have forgot whether I men- 
tioned in my last which now lies in Town that we had rec* a Visit 
from a Party of Belles consisting of the Lovely Miss Branford, The pretty 
Miss Sukey Donnam, The Pleasing Miss Edwards, and the agreeable 
little Miss Massey under the Auspices of Mrs. Edwards. We passed in 
Review before them, and upon the whole spent a very agreeable Day. 
Let me desire you now I think of it to endeavour to get me some 
Stockings Knit or wove in the Country as I am now wearing chiefly my 
Silkk Stockings which are my Derniér Resort. If you can procure any 
coarse Stockings for the Soldiers we shall be very glad of them. 

May 22%. I was Yesterday Witness to a Scene which grieved me 
Much. I mentioned above that an English Vessel was off the Bar and 
Signals up for 2 Ships more, when they came in Sight it proved to be 
Captain Turpin, who was left to Cruize between the Bahama Banks and 
our Coast, with the West Indiaman he had taken valued at 30,000 


82 Capt. Simon Tufts commanded the armed coastwise schooner “Defence.” 
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Guin[ea]*. As soon as the Frigate who was Standing to the Northward 
saw them she gave chase and pressed them so closely that the Prize 
was obliged to be run on Shore the outside of the Bar while our Brigt 
got in. At the same Time Tufts went down to her assistance as did the 
Pilot and several other Boats; the Boats got on Board of her but neither 
Turpin nor Tufts who were on this side the Bar, nor the Frigate who 
was on the other side could get within a Mile of her it being now low 
Water, indeed the Frigate c’ not come so nigh. She fired however 16 
or 18 Guns at Tufts as he was endeavouring to get to her, but from 
too great a distance to do any Execution. Tufts returned the Compliment 
with 2 Guns. A little before 2 o clock old Captn Copithorne came here 
for some laborers on his way down to the Prize with 8 Schooners in 
order to lighten her and our People on board at the same Time cut 
away her Mizen Mast. The Prize was lying in this Situation between 
our 2 armed Vessels and the Frigate neither of which ct Come near her, 
when a Cursed little Schooner which served as Tender to the Man 
of War stuffed full of Armed Men together with their Pinnace, Long 
Boat and Yaw! Came to her over the Bank she was lying on, at which 
Time our People got into the Pilot and other Boats and quitted her, the 
Man of Wars People boarded her and set fire to some Combustibles in 
her Hold and in a few Minutes we had the Mortification to see our lofty 
valuable Prize a Prey to the Flames, she Continued buring the remainder 
of Yesterday and all last Night; I really believe had Charles Town been 
on Fire we should not have looked upon its Ruins with more Regret. 
The Frigate still remains off the Bar but as she is alone we are perfectly 
easy about her so that Moses will set off tomorrow Morning for Ashepoo. 

If you will send Horses down for the last Day of this Month I 
will then endeavour to pay you a Visit. I rejoice to hear of the Improve- 
ments at my Chateau. I think a Garden would be a great Addition to it. 
I condole with you in the loss of your China, Liquor &c and partake 
of the Pleasure of your Junks. Pray let me know how you imploy your 
Time, how you Fare, and what fine Girls you have in the Neighborhood. 

The Brigade Major says we are as well by far the best disciplined 
Regiment on the Continent and the General said we performed as well 
as any he had ever seen. NB. he served all last war. Adieu My Dear Girl 
Remember to give My Duty to My Mother and Love to Daniel which 
concludes Your sincerely Affectionate Brother 


THOMAS PINCKNEY 
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June 1776 


A mighty pretty scheme indeed, come up one Day and return the 
next! I should be glad to know whose Fancy this Junk[et] originally 
sprung from; your Friend Mrs. E[lliot] has the Credit of it with Dr. 
Spence, but I have myself some Doubt about it, when I think of the 
old adage of the still son (pardon the Comparison) supping the most 
Broth. There are few Persons whom at another Time I had rather 
see than Mrs. Elliot and yourself, but at this juncture, I shall be very 
well satisfied to know that you are safe in the Country. The Drs. inform 
us that There is nothing which sooner brings on a Fever than jaunting 
between Town and Country: If a Person remains in one place, without 
Neither the Fatigue or heat of Travelling, the risque of getting Wet, and 
(what in other countries is reckon’d Salutary, but at this Season quite 
the Contrary in this Colony) the Change of Air has certainly a greater 
probability of escaping Sickness than one who acts in a contrary Way. 
Add to this that if our Friends from England should Chuse to Visit us 
the Day on which you are in Town, I imagine you would be much better 
pleased to be in the Country. These are my Reasons or at least Some of 
them for wishing to decline the happiness of seeing you; My Brother 
and Dr. Spence whom I have consulted are of the same Way of thinking. 
If however you should be determined (which is not improbable) to 
come at all Events let me know and I will endeavour to meet you in 
Town. There Can not possibly be any foundation for the Report of 
Contagious Disorders being sent to us in the Schooner which drifted 
from the Fleet, unless you imagine they might have been Conveyed in 
the same Manner as Pandora’s Evils were let loose among us, for there 
was no living Animal on Board when our People took her. I know 
Nothing either of Hessians or Commissioners being at Philadelphia. 

Capt” Saunders Boy is just setting out so I can only beg you to 
remember me to all Friends and remain my Dearest Harriotts sincerely 
Affectionate Brother 

THOMAS PINCKNEY 
Fort Johnson Wedy 12. oClock. 


Dr. Spence is au Désespoir on account of Miss P’s Illness, and 
desires Comp* to all the Ladies. 


(To be continued) 








WAPPETAW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


By Perrona Royatt MclIver* 


In a grove of live oaks near Highway 17, about fourteen miles from 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, stood for nearly two centuries a church 
established by the settlers of this region. A marker at the burial ground 
reads: 


THIS STONE 
MARKS THE SPOT 
WHERE THE 
WAPPETAW INDEPENDENT 
CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH STOOD 
THIS CHURCH WAS 
PLANTED HERE IN 
1696 BY A COLONY 
OF 52 WHO CAME 
FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND LANDED AT 
SEAWEE BAY 


The settlement came about in this manner. Stephen Bull, a member 
of the Council, at Governor Archdale’s request, entered into a treaty of 
friendship with Indians living on the coast of North Carolina. This 
proved to be favorable for some adventurers from New England who 
were soon after shipwrecked on that coast, and finding themselves 
surrounded by barbarians, they expected nothing but instant death. To 
defend themselves, they threw up an entrenchment. The Indians invited 
them to quit their camp, but they were afraid to do so until hunger urged 
them to try the hazard. The Indians received them kindly, and not 
only furnished them with provisions, but also permitted some of them 
to travel over land to Charleston, to acquaint the Governor with their 
misfortune. A vessel was then sent to North Carolina which brought 
them to Cooper River, on the north side of which lands were allotted 
them and they formed the settlement afterward known by the name of 
Christ Church Parish.* 


* Mrs. William Whilden McIver, 111 Hibben Street, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 

1 Condensed from A. Hewat, “An Historical Account of . . . South Carolina 
and Georgia” in B. R. Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina . . . (2 vols., 
New York, 1836), I, 120, 121; George Howe, History of the Presbyterian Church in 
South Carolina (2 vols., Columbia, 1870), I, 118-119. 
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Information concerning these New Englanders, their church, and 
their regular and supply ministers, is meager, for the records of the 
church have been destroyed. But from family records, Jonathan Whilden 
and his brother John are known to have been among them. 


Whilden: The family record states that the Whilden brothers came 
from New England in 1695/6; that, wrecked near Cape Fear, they with 
some fifty others were brought to Seewee Bay by Governor Archdale. 
From Jonathan’s will filed in 1736, it is known that his wife’s name was 
Elizabeth, that his eldest son Jonathan was then of age, and that he had 
other children. Witnesses to the will were William Bollough, Robert 
Jeffrye, and John Hartman,? who probably may have been among the 
Wappetaw settlers. John Whilden’s will, proved in 1722/3, shows that 
his wife’s name was Mary, that his one son was John, and his daughters 
were Mary, Elizabeth, Martha, Sarah, and Lydda. Witnesses to his will 
were William Rae, Jonathan Whilden, and Sarah Corpfield. All his 


children were minors. 


Bollough. In 1696 William Bollough was witness to Richard Butler’s 
will. In 1715 William, son of William and Elizabeth Bollough was born.* 
In 1722, William was remembered in the will of John Hollybush, who 
left him a horse named Hobby. In 1724 Wappetaw lands were bounded 
on the southeast by lands of Captain William Bollough. In 1728 Mary, 
wife of William Bollough, died.‘ 

In 1711 Elizabeth, daughter of John and Martha Bollough, was 
born.’ In 1743, John Bollough was named executor in the will of 
Jonathan Murrell, and this John Bollough made his own will in 1764, 
witnessed by Robert Murrell, Jr., Jeremiah Eden, and William Young, Sr. 

In 1780 James Bollough, Sr., made a will; he had a son Elias and 
a son James, Jr., who, with his friend Robert Vardell, was executor. 


Hartman (Harchman, Hatman). The name Harchman appears in the 
area of the Seewee land owners on Herman Moll’s map of 1711, showing 
the settled area of South Carolina.* In 1783 a John Hartman made his 


2 MS Wills, Inventories, and Miscellaneous Records, herein cited, are copies of 
old records in the Probate Court, Charleston County Courthouse, and were made by 
typists of the Works Progress Administration during the depression of the 1930's. 
Bound in large volumes, these copies are in the Charleston Free Library. References 
may be readily found there from the general index prepared by the Library staff. 

3 “Register of Christ Church Parish”, this Magazine, XVIII (1917), 72. 

4 Tbid., this Magazine, XX (1919), 126. 

5 Jbid., this Magazine, XVIII, 58. 

6 Year Book, City of Charleston, 1886, p. 280. 
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will, in which he named his wife Elizabeth and his seven children, 
John, Susannah Frazer, William, Ann, Elizabeth, Mary, and Richard, 
His friend William Dorrell was named executor, and witnesses were 
James Evans, Moses Whitesides, and James Bollough. 


Hollybush. Before 1704 John Hollybush was granted land in the 
Seewee area,’ and in 1706 was born John, son of John and Mary 
Hollybush.* In 1722 he made a will leaving the plantation where he 
then dwelt to his son John, and bequests to James Bollough, to his wife 
Mary, and her son Thomas Jackson. In 1747 a daughter Alice was born to 
“Mr. Hollybush and his wife.” ® In 1750 John Hollybush was buried.” 
In 1762 Plowden Weston married a “Miss Holly Bush”. In 1787 lands 
late of John Hollybush were described as bounding Wappetaw Church 
property on the east. 


Hendrick. Timothy, son of John Hendrick, died in 1727.1? William, 
another son, had in 1749 a plantation at Wappetaw bordering lands 
of James Eden. He left to the Rev. Mr. Zubly, pastor of Wappetaw 
Church, 100 pounds for a suit of mourning, 100 pounds to the poor 
of the parish, and to “Joseph and Arnoldus Vanderhorst (brothers-in-law) 
and Daniel Legare, Exors, my two Silver Canns and my Silver Tankard * 
to dispose of for such special Uses as I have directed, and yearly or 
oftener, for ten years after my decease, Fifty Pounds be paid for the 
Minister's support.” His wife was Mary, and their children were William 
and Margaret. 


Murrell. In 1706, Robert Lewis had letters to administer the estate 
of John Murrell of “Wandoe”, and became guardian of Murrell’s chil- 
dren by his wife Elizabeth. In 1743 the will of Jonathan Murrell of 
Seawee, Christ Church Parish, was proved. He left “Lands were I now 
live, 300 Acres”, and other property to be divided among his wife 


7 He had a warrant for 500 acres in 1695. A. S. Salley, (ed.), Warrants for 
Lands in South Carolina, 1692-1711 (Columbia: Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, 1915), p., 90. 

8 This Magazine, XVIII, 51. 

® This Magazine, XIX, 116. 

10 This Magazine, XX, 255. 

11 W. M. Clemens, North and South Carolina Marriage Records (New York, 
c. 1927), pp. 131, 283. 

12 This Magazine, XX, 124. 

13 These three silver items are part of the communion service of old Wappetaw 
Church, now in the keeping of the Presbyterian Historical Foundation, Montreat, 
N. C. 
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Elizabeth, sons Anthony and Richard and daughters Elizabeth, Susannah, 
Sarah, Mary and Martha. His executors were his “Good Neighbors”, 
Capt. Wm. Hendrick, Esq., Joseph Vanderhorst, Richard Capers, John 
White, John Bollough and John Baskerfield. Witnesses were Robert 
Murrell, James Eden and Anthony Vardell. In 1764 Robert Murrell wit- 
nessed the will of John Bollough of Seawee. 

In 1774 John Murrell witnessed the will of Richard Capers of Sea- 
wee. In 1787 John and Robert Murrell signed a Wappetaw lease as 
trustees of Wappetaw Church."* In 1795, lands of John Jonah Murrell 
were described as maiking a boundary to Seewee property. , 


Fenwicke. In 1726 Sarah Fenwicke made three bequests to “Dis- 
senting Pastors and their Successors in that Office”, one to the church 
“On the Neck”, another at Cainhoy, and the third “To the Dissenting 
Pastor at Seewee, Ten Pounds a year for twenty years. One Thousand 
pounds to be paid Capt. John Vanderhorst and Capt Anthony Mathewes, 
Trustees, for disposing of the said Thousand to Such Pious Uses as I 
have signified to them”. Other bequests were to her nieces, Susannah 
Haddrel, Martha Hext, Sarah Hext and to her nephews, Thomas Boone 
and Hugh Hext."® 


Oliver. In 1724 William Smith was bound for a sum to Mark Oliver, 
Victualler, in the presence of John Barksdale, his Majesty's Justice for 
the Province.’® In 1730 Mark Oliver’s will was proved. He left to “Sonne 
George” and “Sonnes Thomas, John and Mark,” land formerly granted 
George Smith, son of the first Landgrave, and a tract formerly of George 
Logan, all in Christ Church Parish. His wife was Isabell, his daughters, 
Barbara, then in Ireland, and Mary. In 1768 Wappetaw Lands were 
bounded on the northeast and northwest by lands of Mark Oliver, and 
he and his wife Rachel conveyed to Joseph Frizer of St. Thomas Parish, 
“200 acres, except ten acres formerly sold to Benjamin Quelch, including 
the place called Wappetaw Landing now belonging to Richard Capers 
(except two acres which hath been granted to the Society of Christians 
commonly called Congregationalists or Independents ) where their Meet- 


14 The original lease is in possession of Mrs. W. W. Mclver. 

15 Sarah’s husband, Robert Fenwicke, had made his will in 1723, leaving to her 
“Sole management and disposal, not doubting of her care to promote therewith 
Charitable and Pious Works.” He left £30 to his brother John in Morpeth, North- 
umberland, for so much advanced to their father when living. MS Wills and 
Miscellaneous Records, loc. cit., footnote 2, supra. 


16 [bid. 
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ing House now stands in Christ Church Parish, South West on the 
Eastmost branch of Wando River”.*” 


Severance. In 1702 John Seaverance witnessed George Dearsley’s 
will, in 1706 John Boone’s will, in 1718 Thos. Fitzgerald’s will, and in 
1722 he made his own will. He left his sons Joseph and John each 
“100 Achrees” and slaves. To his wife Catherine and his daughter Sarah 
White, “All Lands or Plantations to enjoy”. Executors were his wife and 
his son-in-law, John White. 

In 1725 a deed of gift is recorded from Katharine Fairchild to John 
Severance. In 1736 Joseph, son of Joseph and Anne Severance was born, 
and in 1738 Thos. son of John and Anne Severance was born.'® In the 
lease of 1787, Wappetaw Lands are noted as bounded to the south by 
lands late of John Severance. 


White. In 1704 George White son of William White was granted 
540 acres on the south side of Wando River. This plantation went by 
inheritance to George and Christian Steward and by purchase to John 
Vanderhorst.’® John White married Sarah Severance before 1722 (the 
date of John Severance’s will of which “Son-in-law John” was named 
executor). In 1730 Elizabeth daughter of William and Elizabeth White 
was born.” In 1743 John White was named in the will of Jonathan 
Murrell, executor and “Good Neighbor”. In 1749 William White and 
William White Jr., witnessed Joseph Vanderhorst’s will in which John 
White was named executor and friend. In the lease of 1787, George 
White was a trustee of Wappetaw Church, and the church property 
then was bounded on the north by lands late of George White. 


Dorrell (Dorel, Darrell). In 1777 the will of Robert Dorrell of 
Christ Church Parish gave his wife Martha his plantation. His son-in-law 
was Archibald McDowel, his sons were Jonathan, William, Joseph, 
Robert, Benjamin, and his daughters were Elizabeth Player and Sarah. 
His grandchildren were Samuel and Mary Dorrell; witnesses were 


17 MS Mesne conveyance record, Book K-9, p. 69, Charleston County Court- 
house, is cited in this Magazine, XXV, p. 187 A plat by Vignoles & Ravenel, 1820, 
owned by Mr. Alfred Halsey of Charleston, shows Wappetaw bridge and church. 
Wappetaw Landing was on Seewee Bay, the summer home of the Capers family, 
who called it Capernaum. 

18 This Magazine, XVIII, 170, 174. 

19 MS Wills and Miscellaneous Records: bounded “North by the River, N. W. 
on a creek on lands of John Croskeys, S. on lands not yet laid out, E. on lands 
of John Hollybush, granted by Nathaniel Johnson, Knight.” 

20 This Magazine, XVIII, 180. 
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William Cook, Samuel DuVa and Edward Whitesides. In 1783 Wm. 
Dorrell was executor of John Hartman’s will, and in 1787 Jonathan 
Dorrell owned lands to the west of Wappetaw Church lands. 


Whiteside. In 1752 Thomas Whiteside made his will; his wife was 
Sarah, his sons were Thomas, John, William. Edward and Moses; and 
his daughters, Sarah, Mary, and Elizabeth. Charvil Wingood was a 
witness. In 1777 Edward Whitesides witnessed Robert Dorrell’s will.** 


Legaré. Solomon (son of Francois and Anne Langois Legaré) and 
his wife Sarah, of First Church, Boston, came to Carolina in 1696. His 
daughter Sarah married Thomas Barksdale; their sons were George and 
Thomas Barksdale.*? His son Daniel of Christ Church Parish was executor 
of William Hendrick’s will, 1749, and of Joseph Vanderhorst’s will the 
same year. In 1787, the eastern boundary of Wappetaw land was Nathan 
Legaré’s land. He signed the lease of that year as witness, and Daniel, 
Isaac and Joseph Legaré signed as trustees of Wappetaw Church. 


Vanderhorst. In 1715 John Vanderhorst had from George and Chris- 
tian Steward, sole heirs of George White, son of William White, 540 
acres on south side of Wandoe River (bounding on lands of John Cros- 
keys and John Hollybush) granted to George White by Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, in 1704. In 1726 Capt. John Vanderhorst was a trustee of 
Sarah Fenwicke’s will. In 1743 Joseph Vanderhorst was named executor 
and good neighbor in the will of Jonathan Murrell. In 1749 Joseph Van- 
derhorst of Seewee made his will, leaving lands money and slaves to his 
wife Mary, his daughter Mary, and two sons Joseph and John: “In 
case of their death, it shall be put out to interest for the use of the 
Congregational Minister that officiates at Wappetaw Meeting”. Execu- 
tors were “My friends, Thos Barksdale Sr., Daniel Legaré, John White 
and Thos. Barksdale, Jr”. Joseph Vanderhorst was buried 12 Jan. 1750. 
He had been executor of William Hendrick’s will in 1749.*° 

Elizabeth, wife of Arnoldus Vanderhorst was buried at Wappetaw, 
October 19, 1761.2 Capt. Arnoldus Vanderhorst was delegate to the 2nd 


21 MS Wills and Miscellaneous Records, loc. cit. 

22 Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 46, p. 73, and 
No. 54, p. 87. Francis Legare, jeweller, of Braintree, Mass., disinherited his son 
Solomon in 1710, “Reason, Viz. His deserting my Service and going wholly from 
me contrary to my mind Some Years before he was of age, and marrying utterly 
against my will and consent.” 

23 MS Wills and Miscellaneous Records, loc. cit. 

24 The Annals and Parish Register of St. Thomas and St. Denis Parish, in South 
Carolina, From 1680 to 1884 (Charleston, 1884), p. 110. Armoldus the elder, made 
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Provincial Congress in 1775 and 1776. He did not take protection, and 
his estate was sequestered by the British, as was that of Joseph Legaré, 
both of Seewee. John Vanderhorst was first lieutenant of the Regulars, 
and then joined Gen. Marion. As Col. John Vanderhorst he gave land 
to Zion School in 1784.” 


The names of these early land-holders in the Wappetaw area must 
certainly include some names of the fifty-two New England voyagers 
who settled there in 1696. Many other family names are associated with 
the old church, but the family of Capers was in the province before the 
New England colony arrived.** This is true also of the Dearsley, Boone, 
Barksdale, and Hext families. Other names recurring in the locality 
through the early years but with less frequency, were Wingood, Butler, 
Polhill, Mathewes, Vardell, Eden, Toomer, Jeffrye, Haddrell, Quelch, 
Baskerfield, Corpfield, Logan, Watters, Hamlin, Dacres, and Wainrit. 

Items found in inventories of the White family in 1723 give some 
idea of the mores of the times: one “Duroy [corde du roi, corduroy] 
Coate, One stript Holl[an]d Jacket and Breeches % worn, Oznabs [osna- 
burgs] Coate, Nine Muslin Stocks, one Green Apron, Caine Ivory 
handled, Brass hilted cutlass and Belt, Powder horns, shot pouches, 
Flints, Ink horns, dram bottles, Stuff Curtains and Vallens, grindstone, 
Spinning wheel, Spice box, Spice Mortar, Ox chains, sieves, wedges, and 
Conveniences for grinding and Hulling Rice, 8 French Books, 3 pewter 
Spoons, Barber's Bason Soap and Hone, 1 musket, 1 periauger and 1 
Cannoe.” 77 


The New Englanders who were settled on Seewee Bay in 1696, 
did not immediately organize Wappetaw Church. Indeed, Dr. George 
Howe, who had access to many early records, has recorded that the 
“uncertain date” of the Congregational church of Wappetaw “belongs 
to the early part of the next century, and not to this.” ** Be that as it 
may, the first record of a call from Wappetaw for a minister was in 
1699, to the Rev. Hugh Adams. 


his will Jan. 29, 1764, in which he mentions his plantation and Vanderhorst’s Island 
in Christ Church Parish, and a brother Elias; no sons or daughters were named; 
witnesses were Joseph Vanderhorst, William Hamlin, John Wainrit. 

25 Edward McCrady, South Carolina Under the Royal Government 1719-1776 
(New York, 1899), pp. 804, 503; South Carolina in the Revolution 1775-1780 (New 
York, 1901), pp. 14, 577, 651, 701, 729. 

26 A. S. Salley, “Captain William Capers and Some of His Descendants”, this 
Magazine, II (1901), 278. 

27 MS Wills and Miscellaneous Records, loc. cit. 

28 Howe, Presbyterian Church in S. C., I, 119. 
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Rev. HUGH ADAMS, son of John and Avis Adams, was born May 7, 
1676, and was educated at Harvard. He came to the Congregational 
church in Charleston in August 1698. “The following spring,” he wrote, 
“I was called to settle at a large parish on both sides of the Wando 
River, where I preached two years.” During his ministry at Wappetaw, 
1699-1701, two meeting-houses were built for him by his scattered 
congregations on the two sides of the river.2® His mother died in 
Charleston in September 1699 during the great yellow fever epidemic 
of that year, having contracted the disease while attending the Rv. 
John Cotton (who died September 18), “Mother being the last of 
that sickness,” he wrote, “to have a decent funeral.” *° 

Mr. Adams had sickness also, and states: “In South Carolina I was 
sick of a Putrid Feaver, the Tertian Ague and Feaver, the Dropsie, 
Scurvy, Pestilence, Hypochondriack Melancholy and Gongra Gout.” He 
studied “Physick and Chururgey” and “recovered a cure for each disease 
aforesaid.” Soon after his marriage to Susannah Winborn in 1701, 
prosecuted for debt, and with only half of his salary paid, he left 
Wappetaw Church. “I incurred a debt of sixty pounds,” he explains, 
“for the maintenance of my four young brothers and sisters, I had been 
sued for thirty pounds, and was liable to be sued for the rest. My wife 
and I were entertained for about half a year at the home of Col. Robert 
Daniell, my son and my brothers and sisters, though scattered were 
yet provided for.” ** 


Mr. Adams moved to Ashley River, and there for two years preached 
in his home. Troubled by a “mighty preacher of the Anabaptist error,” 
he challenged the Anabaptist to a public debate in the Anglican Church. 
To avoid arrest for debt, he borrowed a “Virginia White Steed” and 
sped to the church, only to find the Anabaptists wanted a postponement! 
The Anglicans and Presbyterians then contributed £60 to pay his debts, 
and later he was called to South Edisto River. In 1705, with his salary 
again unpaid, Mr. Adams returned to New England, where he died 
in 1750.** 


29 George N. Edwards, A History of the Independent or Congregational Church 
of Charleston, South Carolina, Commonly Known as Circular Church (Boston, 1947), 
p. 9. 

80 Family records; MS Wills and Miscellaneous Records, loc. cit. 

31 Edwards, Circular Church, p. 10. 

82 Mr. J. B. Morrison, whose historical address, “Old Wappetaw Church of 
Christ Church Parish” appeared in the Charleston News and Courier, May 27, 1923, 
says “It is possible this church was organized by the Rev. John Cotton in 1697, who 
was then pastor of the Circular Church in Charleston.” But Mr. Cotton did not 
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Of Wappetaw Church history, of pastors’ names and tenure of 
service for the next twenty-seven years we know nothing. Pirates were 
active among the inlets between the Seewee colony and the open sea. 
To harass these colonists further, the French landed a predatory party 
at Seewee Bay, August 20, 1706. Their ship was captured by a force 
under Col. William Rhett sent from Charleston in a Bermuda sloop and 
a New York privateer. Four years later the number of lookouts along 
the coast was reduced, but Captain William Capers was empowered to 
appoint a watch on Bull’s Island consisting of one white man and two 
Seawee Indians. In 1715 the Yemassee Indians tried to destroy all the 
English settlements in South Carolina, and a bloody war ensued.** 


Rev. JOSIAH SMITH, grandson of the first Landgrave Thomas Smith, 
came to the Presbyterian Church at Cainhoy perhaps as early as 1728; 
and until Wappetaw obtained a pastor, he also may have supplied that 
congregation. Born in Charleston in 1704, he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1725, ordained in Boston in 1726 and sent as minister for the 
island of Bermuda.** At his ordination, the Rev. Mr. Colman had said, 
“May her [Bermuda’s] son long live, a shining light in the Candlestick 
where he is fixed.”** Mr. Smith was called from Cainhoy to the 
Circular Church, Charleston, in 1734, and fifteen years later suffered a 
stroke which severely affected his speech. During the Revolution he was 
banished by the British and died in Philadelphia on October 19, 1781.°° 

Rev. WILLIAM PORTER was pastor of Wappetaw in 1733, for in the 
records of the Circular Church is this entry, made by the Rev. Nathan 
Bassett: 

Alexander Peronneau and Mary Pollock were Solemnly Married to- 
gether June 7th: 1733, by me: I being well assured by a Testimonial to 
me produced, under the hand of the Revnd: Mr: William Porter, Minister 
of a Congregation at Seawee in this Province (where both the Parties 
are well known) that the Purpose of the said Marriage was first duly 
Published in the Meeting-House and in the hearing of that Congrega- 
tion, on three several Sabbath days, immediately before Divine Service, 


and no Objection being made. 2 
- Nathan Bassett. 


arrive in Charleston until Dec. 7, 1698, and both Howe (op. cit., I, 123) and Ed- 
wards (op. cit., p. 10) have shown that Mr. Cotton came to the Circular Church as 
successor to Mr. Adams, when Adams accepted the call to Wappetaw. 

33 William James Rivers, A Sketch of the History of South Carolina to . 
1719 (Charleston, 1856), p. 212, 218; Statutes at Large of South Carolina, II, 355, 
March 1, 1710. 

34 Howe, Presbyterian Church in S. C., I, 185. 

35 Historical Magazine (Boston, 1857), I, 339. 

36 Howe, op. cit., I, 205, 260; this Magazine, XXXIII (1982), 1. 
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The banns of John Vanderhorst and Mary Elizabeth Foissin also 
were published in the Wappetaw Meeting-house, and attested by the 
Rev. Mr. Porter, before they were married by Mr. Bassett on January 
14, 1734. As the third and final publication of their banns occurred 
on Wednesday, January 1, 1734, “immediately before Divine Service”,** 
this must have been one of the last acts of the Rev. Mr. Porter. On the 
records of the Circular Church was recorded “the death, in 1833, of 
Rev. William Porter, minister of the congregation at Seewee, probably 
the same which is known as the church of Wappetaw.” ** The old style 
date of January 1733/4, would be January 1734, during which month 
he must have died. 


Rev. JOB PARKER came immediately after the death of Mr. Porter in 
1734 and was pastor at Wappetaw until his own death the following 
year. At his burial on October 28, 1735, the Rev. Josiah Smith preached 
the funeral sermon, and wrote to the Rev. Dr. Colman of Boston: “I 
am heartily sorry for the mournful occasion. . . . The Death of My 
Dear Brother and Companion. . . . He stood fair for the Character of 
a Compleat Divine. His Death was pretty Sudden and Unexpected .. . 
a Proper Fever & Ague, which Seldom, if ever, Kills. . . . There was 
a great intimacy subsisting between Us . . . Tho He seemd to lean 
to the Arminian Scheme, which I am no friend to; yet He was prudent 
eno’ Not to bring them into the Pulpit . .. We Could Argue upon Them 


with Calmness.” ' 

Rev. JOHN JOACHIM ZUBLY came to Wappetaw from Orangeburg late 
in 1748 or early in 1749. He was born at St. Gall, Switzerland, August 
27, 1724, educated at the Gymnasium there, and was ordained at the 
German Church in London, August 19, 1744. A contemporary wrote of 
him, “Mr. Zubly is a person of no mean parts and education; yea, I 
may say his talents are extraordinary; but, what is more, he is a faithful, 
zealous, and laborious minister of the gospel.” He remained at Wappetaw 
until January 1759. While attending the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia in 1775, he took sides with the Crown and went into hiding. 
He later was restored to usefulness and died at Savannah, Georgia, 
in 1781.*° 


87 This Magazine, XII (1911), 80, 53. 

88 Howe, op. cit., I, 204. 

39 Tbid., I, 206. 

40 Tbid., I, 266; Massachuseits Historical Society Collections, 2d series, IX, 157; 
Lempriere’s Biographical Dictionary (Richmond, 1826); G. P. Voigt, this Magazine, 
LIII, 186. 
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Rev. JOHN MARTIN was with the Indian mission before he came to 
Wappetaw in 1759. He was ordained in 1757, the first Presbyterian 
minister to be ordained in Virginia. While at Wappetaw, he appears 
to have served as supply for the Cainhoy church. Mr. Martin was a 
strong Dissenter, and in a letter to Dr. Styles of Yale, the Rev. Mr. Zubly 
wrote, “I also send you a dissenter’s Address to Dissenters, by the Rev. 
John Martin, A. M., a member of the presbytery and minister on Wando 
Neck.” Mr. Martin left Wappetaw for the church at Wilton early in 
1772, and there he died in June 1774." 


Rev. WILLIAM TENNENT, became pastor of the Circular Church, 
Charleston, in 1772, and is said to have preached often at Wappetaw 
from 1772 until 1775, when the next pastor took charge. Mr. Tennent 
took a prominent part in political affairs, was a member of the Provincial 
Congress and of the Commons House of Assembly, and with others he 
toured the upcountry speaking on the great issues of the American 
Revolution. He died August 11, 1777, “in the very noontide of his use- 
fulness.” * 


Rev. MOSES ALLEN was born in Northhampton, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 14, 1748, was graduated from New Jersey College in 1772, and 
was ordained March 16, 1775, and installed as pastor of Wappetaw, 
by the Rev. Mr. Zubly, Rev. Mr. Edmonds, and the Rev. William 
Tennent.** He married Elizabeth Odingsell, a ward of her brother-in-law, 
General James Screven of Georgia. In the spring of 1775, this young 
girl had come to visit at a plantation near Wappetaw, and met the 
young pastor. A sidelight on the impetuous courtship which ensued, has 
been preserved in the following letter to Mr. Allen from her guardian: 


Midway in Georgia June 1775 

Revd Sir 

Surprised you may naturally conclude (Mrs. Screven and myself 
were) on the receival of your letter, considerably Surprised Indeed 
we were that you, the Rev. Mr. Allen should proceed in such a 
hurry to gain the Affections of a girl of fifteen, and to proceed 
even to a Solemn engagement of marriage and that too in so short 
a time as a Fortnight, without consulting her only sister, who she 
herself acknowledges has been to her a mother, without consulting 


41 Howe, op. cit., I, 267, 326, 376, 399. 

42 Howe, op. cit., I, 365-373; Lempriere’s Biographical Dictionary. 

43 Howe, op. cit., I, 376. He preached his farewell sermon at Wappetaw, on 
June 8, 1777. 
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myself her Guardian to whom her fond Father had left her in 
Care in a very particular manner. 

Does not this look like taking the advantage of an Inexperienced 
girl whose simplicity is easily wrought upon, and whose tender 
thoughtless heart is susceptable of a Momentary impression? (From 
any agreeable person that may think it worth while to caress and 
flatter her) like the furrow that is made in the yielding sand, that 
the returning Tide effaces and is then as capable of receiving the 
same impression from the next Hand. But Sir, that hasty blasting 
flame may prove delusory, a mere Ignis Fattuus, that deludes the 
Expectation and vanishes at the grasp. Marriage in Haste has been 
the cause of so much domestic unhappiness that it has proved 
proverbial. 

And surely it requires much serious Concideration; and a longer 
acquaintance than of a fortnights standing should precede so Im- 
portant and intimate connection. You say it is not a set of features, 
nor the tincture of a skin you admire, nor are you moved at the 
Prospect of riches, it is the qualities of her mind and the Beauties 
of her soul you admire. Be it so. But permit me to be plain with 
you, Sir. Riches she has none, seven or eight [here the letter is 
torn] . . . charge of a family. You talk of frugality and Economy 
that will bring small beginnings to dignity and honor, can you 
expect Frugality and economy from One of her Age? No Sir! do not 
flatter yourself. Frugality and economy is rarely found before the 
Judgment is matured by reason and Experience. And let me entreat 
you Sir, By the regard you have for your mutual Felicity, not to 
think of entering into that honored and solemn state for six months 
at least, yet to come. For all things in this World is unstable and 
liable to change, one [obliterated] of so short a date can scarcely 
be termed love, and happy would it be for you both should it 
happen before rather than after marriage. And in the mean time 
we shall insist that Betsey shall spend that time with us. Her 
Sister's Advice may be of Infinite service to her in her future con- 
duct: and Sir at the end of which Time if you both continue in 
the same mind that you are now in, and your moral character 
continues in the same fair Light that I have always heard it 
represented in, you will on these conditions have our Consent, our 
Blessing and our best wishes for your happiness. 

After the above declaration, I need not inform you, you 
have our Permission to wait on her to Georgia. But think it Proper 
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that she should be in Company with her Brother—and that our 
house will be always opening to Receive you. 


I am Sir, with respect, your most humble and most obedient Servt 


JAMES SCREVEN** 


Soon after the marriage of the young couple, the turbulent times of 


the American Revolution brought the British fleet to the coast of South 
Carolina. In 1777 the Rev. Mr. Allen left to serve Midway Church, near 
his wife’s home in Georgia. Later, he served as chaplain of the Georgia 
Brigade of patriots, was taken prisoner, and confined in a prison ship. 
The news of his tragic death was conveyed to his young widow, not yet 
twenty years of age, by the Rev. Oliver Hart, a near relative of the 
Screven family: 


Charles Town 
Feb. 17 - 1779 
Dear Madam, 

You will perhaps think strange of receiving a Letter from one 
with whom you have so small acquaintance: but as Religion and 
Humanity teach us to sympathize with those who are in Distress, 
you will excuse an attempt to console you under your affliction. 

Your being driven from a peaceful habitation, so soon followed 
by the captivity of your husband, and that attended with the death 
of your sister must no doubt be distressing but you would do well 
to remember that all things and all events are under the Direction 
of unerring Wisdom, nothing happens to us by chance. Afflictions 
when sanctified prove Blessings in Disguise. . . 

Sometimes the clouds return after the Rain, and a fresh storm 
appears. It is not impossible but that this may be your Case, as 
it has been the lot of many before you. When Providence placed 
Mr. Allen in the hands of the Enemy, his return to you became 
somewhat precarious, and I hope that you are not altogether un- 
prepared for an Event I could wish had not taken place. But with 
reluctance I must inform you that Mr. Allen is no more among 
mortals. Say with Job, the Lord gave and the Lord taketh away 
blessed be the name of the Lord. 


In an attempt to escape from a ship in Savannah River (in the 
company of two Frenchmen) the cramp seized him and he sank 
within about 20 yards of the shore. The Frenchmen tried to help 


44 MS “Concerning Elizabeth Odingsell,” written by a kinsman of Gen. Screven, 


and preserved by the late William W. McIver. 
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him, but he sank before they could reach Him. That you may 
have Divine Support and [missing] is the Prayer of 


Your sympathizing friend 
O. Harr * 


[Addressed to Mrs. Elizabeth Allain, Cainhoy. There is no postmark.] 


A Rev. Mr. Atkins succeeded Mr. Allen at Wappetaw, but at what 
interval is not known.*® Even his Christian name has not been dis- 
covered. During the Revolutionary War, Wappetaw Church and grove 
were used as camp grounds by General Francis Marion. Just before 
the fall of Charleston in 1781, Cornwallis crossed the Cooper River and 
moved around the head of the Wando with 2,500 men. He may have 
stopped at Wappetaw Church, for a certain large oak in the grove 
was long known as the “Cornwallis Oak.” Later, the British came to 
Haddrell’s Point, where captured American officers were prisoners on 
parole. Tarleton and his Legion also occupied Wappetaw as barracks.‘ 

The Rev. Mr. Atkins “was murdered in the parsonage, near the 
church, by his negroes, as was supposed, at the instigation of the 
British, who then occupied the church as a barracks. They burnt it when 
they were evacuating Charleston in 1782, and all the old books of the 
church are said to have been destroyed at the same time.” * 


45 [bid. 

46 Howe, op. cit., I, 377. 

47 W. Gilmore Simms, The Life of Francis Marion (New York, 1844), p. 308; 
McCrady, South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780, p. 484; Joseph Johnson, 
Traditions and Reminiscences . . . ., (Charleston, 1851), p. 580. 

48 Howe, op. cit., I, 461-462. 


(To be continued) 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1824 


Compiled by Elizabeth Heyward Jervey 
(Continued from October) 


Died, on Monday last, Mr. Dennis Fernald, a native of Elliott 


(Maine) and for many years a resident of this city. (Friday, August 27, 
1824. ) 


Died, in Franklin County, Missouri, on the night of the 6th ult, 


Joseph Jones Monroe, Esq. (brother of the President of the U. States.) 
(Friday, August 27, 1824. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. H. Courtenay, are 
invited to attend the funeral of their Daughter Elizabeth, from their 
residence, East Bay, at 8 o'clock This Morning. (Monday, August 380, 
1824. ) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Stephen Thomas, sen. 
John Robinson, and Stephen Thomas, jun. and the Members of the 
South-Carolina Fellowship and Harmonic Societies, are invited to attend 
the Funeral of Stephen Thomas, jun. from the residence of John Robin- 


son, in Wraggborough, This Afternoon at 4 o’clock. (Monday, August 30, 
1824. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Miss Mary Vidal, and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otis Bishop, are requested to attend the funeral, of the former, 
from the residence of the latter on Church-street, next the corner of 
Linguard-st. at 9 o'clock This Morning. (Tuesday, August 31, 1824.) 


The Friends of Michael Kelly are requested to attend the funeral of 
his Son, from his residence in Tradd-street, No. 37, at 4 o'clock This 
Afternoon, precisely. (Wednesday, September 8, 1824. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Michael Masterson, are invited 
to attend the funeral of his Wife, this Afternoon at 3 o'clock, from her 
late residence, No. 16 Market-street. (Thursday, September 9, 1824.) 


[ 48 ] 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of the late C. M. Keith, M. L. 
Hurlbut, J. King and S. N. Bishop are respectfully invited to attend 
the Funeral of the former, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without 
further invitation from the residence of the latter, No. 65 Meeting-street 
opposite City Square. (Saturday, September 11, 1824.) 


Les Amis et Connaissances de Mons. Guilhot et Mr. Ant[oi]ne 
Chanet, sont invites a assister aux funerailles de Mr. Guilhot, qui auront 
lieu Aujour’ hui, 9 heurs precises, le convoi partira de la residence de 
Mr. Chanet, No. 19 Tradd-street. (Monday, September 13, 1824.) 


The friends and acquaintances of Mr. Hugh M’Murray, Revd Mr. 
Munds and of Andrew M’Dowall, are invited to attend the funeral of 
the former from his late residence, three doors from St. Philips, in 
Wentworth-street at half past eight o’clock This Morning, without further 
invitation. (Tuesday, September 14, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Charles Lindo, are par- 
ticularly requested to attend his funeral This Morning, at 8 o’clock, from 
Mrs. Picault’s Hotel, No. 7, Queen-street. (Tuesday, September 14, 1824. ) 


The Members of the Mechanic Society are requested to attend the 
funeral of Mr. Peter Smith, This Morning, at half past 9 o'clock from 
his late residence in Mazyck-street. By order F. A. Beckman, Sec’y. 
(Thursday, September 16, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of John Zylk, and of Mr. F. 
Hendricks, are invited to attend the funeral of the former from his late 
residence, South-Bay, at three o'clock This Afternoon. (Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1824.) 


Departed this life, on the 13th inst. Mr. Hugh M’Murray, aged 28 
years, a native of Ireland, but for many years an inhabitant of this City. 
In the death of this amiable young man, a wife has lost a tender and 
affectionate husband; two little children, a fond and indulgent father. . . . 
(Saturday, September 18, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Agnes McMillan and of 
Richard McMillan, are invited to attend the Funeral of the former, from 
her late residence No. 376 King-street, This Morning at 8 o’clock, without 
further invitation. (Saturday, September 18, 1824.) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Lewis and Mrs. Walsh; also of 
C. and James Cassin, and P. Cantwell, are requested to attend the 
Funeral of Mrs. Walsh, from her late residence, Gadsdens wharf, This 
Morning, at 10 o'clock, without further invitation. (Saturday, September 
18, 1824. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Wm. B. Anthony, and of 
J. C. Anthony are invited to attend the Funeral of the former from 
the residence of the latter, in Hampstead This Morning, at 8 o'clock. 
(Monday, September 20, 1824. ) 


Died, on the 18th ult. in the fifty-fourth year of his age, after 
a painful and lingering illness of more than eight months, Major William 
Vance. In deploring the exit of men of worth and usefulness the mind 
reposes with melancholy pleasure in the recollection of the many virtues 
which adorned their lives and added value to their existance. The 
regrets of the community will follow Major Vance to the grave. ... 
He has left a wife and six children overwhelmed in sorrow to mourn a 
loss which can never be repaired. (Thursday, September 23, 1824. ) 


Died in this city on the 13th inst. Mr. Charles Lindo, Printer, in 
the 27th year of his age. (Thursday, September 23, 1824.) 


A Jury of Inquest was held at the plantation of Doctor C. Dupont, 
in St. George’s Parish, on Tuesday, the 12th of Sept. by Richard Perry, 
Q.U. on the body of a white man, found buried on said plantation. . . . 
The Jury found a verdict that the deceased came to his death by 
the visitation of God. (Friday, September 24, 1824. ) 


(To be continued) 
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SANDERS, FORD, OSWALD, AND CAMPBELL 
FAMILY RECORDS 


Contributed by Pauline M. Beckham’ 


THE SANDERS AND Forp REcoRpDs 

Copied from a Bible printed in London, England, in the year 1751, now 
owned by Mrs. Eleanor Sanders Dodd, of Walterboro, South Carolina. 

William Sanders was married to Ann Broughton the 8th day of July 1760. 

William Sanders, born 28 June 1761, Sunday evening half after eleven. 

Thomas Sanders, born April 21, 1763, Thursday, half hour after one. 

Lawrence Sanders, born January 28, 1765, Monday morning at daybreak. 

James Sanders, born November 7, 1766, Friday evening, nine o'clock. 

Hannah Broughton Sanders, born 24 day of February 1769, Friday noon. 

Malachi Ford, son of Thomas and Susanna Ford was born 29 April 1762 
and departed this life 15 January 1802. 

Margaret Ann Sanders daughter James and Sarah Slann Sanders was 
born 23 Nov. 1765 and departed this life 1st September 1834. 

Malachi Ford was married to Margaret Ann Sanders April 5, 1787. 

Thomas Ford, son of Malachi and Margaret Ann Ford was born Dec. 
18, 1787, and departed this life Sept. 18, 1788. 

Sarah Slann Ford daughter of Malachi and Margaret Ann Ford, born 
Sept. 30, 1788, died Aug. 30, 1793. 

James Moore Ford, son of Malachi and Margaret Ann Ford, born March 
6, 1790, departed this life 9 July 1824. 

Susanna Ford, daughter of Malachi and Margaret Ann Ford, born April 
24, 1791, died Oct. 25, 1791. 

Elizabeth Sanders Ford, born July 26, 1792, died 14 June 1829. 

Joseph Slann Ford, born Oct. 6, 1793, died 26 Oct. 1823. 

Margaret Ann Ford was born Jan. 3, 1795, died Sept. 2, 1843. 

McPherson John Ford born Oct. 2, 1796 died Sept. 9, 1798. 

Malachi Ford born Sept. 28, 1797 died March 10, 1890. 

Mary Ford born Sept. 6, 1798 died Sept. 18, 1799. 

Sarah Slann Ford, born Sept. 10, 1799. 

Susanna Glaze Ford, born Sept. 24, 1800, died Nov. 1834. 

Catherine Sanders Ford born Oct. 17, 1801 died July 29, 1810, age 8 
yrs, 9 months and 12 days. 

Caroline Webster Ford born January 31, 1803. 

Martha Skirving Ford born July 21, 1804. 

Cornelia McPherson Ford born July 9, 1805 died 22 Oct. 1817. 

Rachel Miles Ford born Sept. 23, 1806. 


1 Mrs. J. M. Beckham, Lancaster, S. C. 
[51] 
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Malachi Ford and Sarah Amelia Edwards married 25 March 1823 by 
the Rev. James Koger. 

Henry William Ford, son of Malachi and Sarah born 3rd Feb. 1824. 

Mary Burnet Ford daughter of Malachi and Sarah A. Ford born 13 July 


Joseph Malachi Ford son of Malachi and Sarah Ford, born 24 June 1827, 

Jane Edwards Ford, daughter of Malachi and Sarah Ford born 31 March 
1829. 

James Guignard Ford, son of Malachi and Sarah Ford born 16 April 
1831, died 8 Nov. 1832. 

Margaret Ann Ford, daughter of Malachi and Sarah Ford born 17 Oct. 
1832, died May 1833. 

Edward Palmer Ford born 1 June 1834, married Susan Porcher of Beau- 
fort, died June 1, 1906, aged 72. 

Hazel Lining Sanders, son of William F. and Annie M. Sanders born 
27 Feb. 1905. 

A separate item in this Bible is the commission of Malachi Ford, October 
15, 1822, as captain of the Horse Shoe Company, 13th Regiment, Third 
Brigade, South Carolina Militia, signed by Thomas Bennett, governor and 
commander in chief, counter-signed by William N. Thompson, colonel 13th 
Regiment. 

THE OswaLp REcorps 

Copied in May 1955 from the Bible of William Oswald, now owned by 
M. C. Rivers of Walterboro. 

William Oswald, son of William and Thamar (whose maiden name was 
Thamar Perkins) Oswald, married Jemima McCants, daughter of William 
and Sarah (whose maiden name was Sarah Croskeys) McCants, on the 30th 
day of December, A. D. 1802. 

George Washington Oswald, son of William and Jemima Oswald married 
Jane Stiles Rivers, daughter of Stiles and Sarah (whose maiden name was 
Sarah McCants) Rivers on the 14th day of April A. D. 1842. 


Births 

Sarah Croskeys Oswald, daughter of William and Jemima Oswald, on 
the 16th of October, 1803. 

William McCants Oswald, son of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 
25th of November, 1805. 

John Perkins Oswald, son of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 9th 
of November, 1807. 

William Oswald, son of William and Jemima Oswald on the 10th April, 
1809. 

Thamar Mary Oswald daughter of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 
30th of June, 1814. 


Anne Rivers Oswald, daughter of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 
3lst of May 1816. 
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George Washington Oswald, son of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 
27th May 1818. 

John Croskeys Oswald son of William and Jemima Oswald, on the 17th 
of June 1819. 

Deaths 

Sarah Croskeys Oswald on the 2nd day of Aug. 1804 aged 9 months 
and 16 days. 

William McCants Oswald on the 8th of October 1808 aged 2 years 10 
m. 15 d. 

Thamar Mary Oswald on the 10th day of June 1815, aged one year 
and 10 days. 

Anne Rivers Oswald on the 2nd day of November 1816 aged 5 months. 

General William Oswald on the 12th day of November 1825 in the 
48th year of his age. 

William Oswald on the 29th day of June 1827 aged 18 years 2 m. 17 d. 

Mr. William McCants Father of Mrs. Jemima Oswald on the 5th day 
of April 1829 in the 73 year of his age. 

John Perkins Oswald on the 9th day of June 1832 aged 24 years 7 
months. 

Thomas McCants Oswald on the 24th day of August A.D. 1834 aged 
23 years 4 m. 14 d. 

Mrs. Jemima Oswald, wife of General William Oswald, on the 6th day 
of December 1847, aged 61 years 8 months 16 days. 

John Croskeys Oswald on the 27th day of February 1850 aged 30 years 
8 months. 

George Washington Oswald died at Walterboro December 10, 1832, in 
the 65th year of his age. The last of his name. 


THe CAMPBELL RECORDS 
Copied from records made by Archibald Lawrence Campbell of Walter- 
boro, who was the son of Archibald Campbell and Anne Sarah (McCants) 
Campbell. The originals are now in possession of J. H. Koger of Walterboro. 


Marriages 

Archibald L. Campbell and Mary B. Sanders, were married at Walter- 
borough, on the 7th day of July A. D. 1845. 

Annie McCants, Third daughter of A. L. and M. B. Campbell, was 
married to Jos. A. Koger December 27th 1870. 

Charles William, Third son of A. L. and M. B. Campbell was married 
to his cousin Mary Lining Sanders June 15th 1884. 

Archibald Campbell, first son of A. L. and M. B. Campbell was married 
to Marie Josephine Glover, daughter of Henry C. Glover on the 26th day of 
March 1885. 

James Sanders, son of A. L. and M. B. Campbell was married to Minnie 
D. Horton of Hampton County, S. C., on December 6th, 1884. 
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Susan Haig, fourth daughter of A. L. and M. B. Campbell, married her 
cousin Paul Witsell McCants, March 24th, 1885. 

Daniel Portious, fourth son of A. L. and M. B. Campbell, was married 
to Mary Linny Addison, daughter of James Addison on the _____. day of 188__. 


Births 

Archibald Lawrence Campbell, son of Archibald and Anne Sarah Mce- 
Cants Campbell, was born at Walterborough, S. C., Oct. 21st 1822. 

Mary Blake, daughter of James and Mary Blake Sanders, was born on 
the Round O, So. Ca. Aug. 2nd 1826. 

Children: 

Elizabeth Wilson, first daughter of Archibald and Mary Blake Camp- 
bell, was born at Walterborough, So. Ca. June 30th, 1846. 

Mary Lining, second daughter of Archibald L. and Mary Blake Camp- 
bell was born on the Round O, So. Ca. April 7th, 1848. 

Anne McCants, third daughter of Archd. and Mary Blake Campbell 
was born on the Round O, So. Ca. April 21st 1850. 

Susan Haig, 4th daughter of Archibald L. and Mary Blake Campbell 
was born at “Rooty Hill” (Horse Shoe), June 27th 1853. 

Archibald Campbell, first son of Archibald L. and Mary Blake Campbell 
was born at Walterboro, So. Ca., July 24th 1855. 

James Sanders Campbell, son of Archibald L. and Mary B. Campbell 
was born at Rooty Hill, (Horse Shoe) S. C. February 22nd 1858. 

Charles William, son of Archibald L. and Mary B. Campbell was born 
at Walterboro, S. C. March 25th 1860. 

Daniel Portious, son of Archibald L. and Mary B. Campbell, was born 
at “Rooty Hill” Horse Shoe, Aug. 17th 1863. 

Lucia Theodora Campbell, daughter of Archibald L. and Mary B. 
Campbell, born at Rooty Hill (Horse Shoe) Sept. 15th 1868. 


Deaths 
Anne Sarah (McCants) Campbell, the wife of Archibald Campbell and 
mother of Archibald Lawrence Campbell died at the residence of A. L. Camp- 
bell on the sixth day of February A. D. 1872 at 8 A.M. Born on Round O, 
S. C. Born 17 __.___. Died Feb. 6, 1872. 
Archibald Campbell,? father of Archibald L. Campbell was born in 
Greenock, Scotland, June 22nd, 1799, and died in Summerville, S. C., Oct. 
22nd, 1866 at about 1-30 A. M. Aged 67 years 4 months days. 


2 Charles L. Paul (August 17, 1848-July 17, 1932), clerk of court, Beaufort, 
S. C., in a letter dated August 26, 1921, states that children of Archibald and Anne 
Sarah Campbell were: Archibald L., captain of a company of S. C. cavalry; William, 
captain in 11th regt. S.C.V., captured in Virginia, and prisoner until end of the war; 
Robert, It. colonel, 11th SCV; and Daniel, killed at the battle of Pocotaligo. Col. 
Robert Campbell married Effie Heath, and their children were Robert William, and 
Effie, who married Mr. Seigling of Charleston. 
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James Sanders Sr., father of Mary Blake Campbell, died at Walterboro, 
§. C. Thursday Oct. 26th, 1854. Age 65 years. 

Mary Blake Sanders, mother of Mary Blake Campbell died at Walter- 
boro, Wednesday Nov. 21st 1855 at 11:15 o’clock A.M. Age 64 years and 
93 days. 

Mary Blake Campbell, the wife of Archibald L. Campbell, died at Rooty 
Hill, Colleton County (her place of residence) on the morning of the 4th of 
Nov. A. D. 1879— Age 53 years, 3 months and 2 days. Write, Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. 

Archibald Lawrence Campbell, husband of Mary Blake Campbell, died 
at his residence (Rooty Hill) near Walterboro, S. C. on the 7th day of 
January 1896. 








NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


River of the Carolinas: The Santee. By Henry Savage, Jr. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x, 435. Illustrations, acknowledg. 
ments, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

This is the fifty-first volume of the Rivers of America series. It is 
gratifying to Carolinians that one of their rivers should be admitted 
to this select company of the country’s streams, and that the reading 
public should be given an opportunity, all too rare, to learn something 
of the history of this region. 

The author is a native of South Carolina, a lawyer, now mayor of 
Camden, and has been a leader in the industrial development of the 
state. His book is obviously the result of industrious collection of ma- 
terial, and presents not only the geology, topography, and history of 
the Santee and its basin, but also a brief history of the Carolinas, 
much of it only remotely, if at all, connected with the river which 
supplies the title. He writes with obvious love and enthusiasm for his 
subject, but in the opinion of this reviewer, with too much straining 
after the picturesque phrase and the purple passage. Speaking of the 
Huguenot element in South Carolina, he says, “It was this tough-fibred 
heartwood which was to give, down the years and even to this day, 
to the life stream of South Carolina much of its glory.” When Mr. Savage, 
in the latter part of the book, deals with the new business and industrial 
development of the South, he writes simply and without adornment and 


far more effectively than in the earlier and potentially more interesting 
part of his history. 


Some of Mr. Savage's statements seem to call for more evidence 
than is offered in their support; as when he credits the “constant pres- 
ence’ of pirate vessels in and about Charles Town with saving the infant 
colony from extermination by the Spaniards, and suggests that the 
Regulators of the Carolina hills “directly spawned” the lynching mobs 
of later years. There will be many readers, especially among his fellow 
Carolinians, who will not agree with his low estimate of John C. Calhoun 
as a man and as a statesman; and some of us, even in this advanced 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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and liberal age, will question his apparent opinion that there was no 
sound moral basis for the Southern position in the Confederate War. 


Haroitp A. Movuzon. 


John B. Gordon: A Study in Gallantry. By Allen P. Tankersley. 
(Atlanta, Georgia: The Whitehall Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 400. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, index. ) 

John B. Gordon had two careers—one as a soldier, the other as a 
politician, business man, and spokesman of the New South. The re- 
lationship between the two was that having gained a place among the 
demigods by the first, doors opened automatically for the second. 

Our author, whose early environment was steeped in the Gordon 
legend, approaches the first with reverence. From his pages emerges 
the story of an unknown and inexperienced captain of the “Racoon 
Roughs” who grew in stature until he had become, in the twilight of 
the Confederacy, Lee’s most trusted Lieutenant and the “Hero of Ap- 
pomattox.” Courage, initiative, aggressiveness, and ability to assume 
responsibility, were apparently inherent characteristics, which grew with 
the demands made upon them. He developed a tactical wisdom which 
led him on occasion to challenge, with good reason, the battlefield de- 
cisions of superior officers such as Ewell and Early. With a possible 
exception of a passion for exploiting an advantage, his military virtues 
were those of the leisurely eighteenth-century tradition of warfare. He 
regarded making war on the civilian population as barbaric. Add to his 
other qualities a fine presence and personal magnetism, and you have 
the stuff out of which heroes are made. 

There was ample room in the hagiology of the post-war South for 
a legendary figure who had become the “Bayard of the Confederacy.” 
Being a hero had its uses in the work-a-day world, both to the hero 
and to those who might use him. It could garner votes in elections; 
it could attract investors in an insurance company, a publishing com- 
pany, and an ambitious railroad project; it could soften criticism when 
the inopportune publication of some letters of robber-baron Collis P. 
Huntingdon revealed that the corrupt railroad lobby regarded the hero- 
senator as “our man.” 

Having approached Gordon’s spectacular military career with some 
measure of awe, Mr. Tankersley would naturally find the post-war period 
difficult. This difficulty was increased by the lack of any large body 
of Gordon papers. The result is an account that contains nothing new 
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of any significance. It is marred by inadequate treatment of important 
events and relationships. The attention given to Gordon’s business ven- 
tures and associations is a disappointment. Gordon’s role in the com- 
promise of 1877 has been made more intelligible elsewhere. The author 
has made no systematic attempt to explore Gordon’s mind. He accepts 
tentatively C. Vann Woodward’s dictum that, heroes never having been 
“notorious for complex mentalities,” Gordon never knew that he was 
being used by knaves. In short, Gordon was a Southern counterpart of 
Grant. This may be the nub of the matter, but Mr. Tankersley has not 
shown that it is. There remains another possibility. Gordon appears to 
have gone all the way in accepting the New South point of view. 
Certainly some men who did so knew what they were doing, and why, 
even if, when they were politicians, they felt it necessary to invoke 
elaborate rationalizations and subterfuges. We can not understand the 
Redeemer period of Southern history adequately until we have thoroughly 
explored the minds of the Redeemers. 

This book is marred by carelessness. Judson Kilpatrick’s name be- 
comes Kirkpatrick both in the text (p. 282) and in the index (p. 396). 
Surely the author did not mean what he said in “the Federals were aware 
of Early’s vicinity” (p. 120). There are inconsistencies in what the 
author says about provisions of Senator Thurman’s sinking fund bill and 
what he had said in the previous paragraph (p. 292). 

A definitive life of Gordon is yet to be written. 


The Citadel Epwarp H. Puiiyies. 


Jewish Notables in America, 1776-1865. By Harry Simonhoff. (New 
York: Greenberg Publishers, 1956. Pp. xiv, 402, Illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

Of the ninety biographical sketches in this useful book, thirteen sub- 
jects are credited to South Carolina, namely: Francis Salvador, Jacob 
de la Motta, Isaac Harby, Levy Charles Harby, Penina Moise, Meyer 
M. Cohen, Jacob Newton Cardoza, Gustavus Poznanski, David C. 
DeLeon, Solomon Heydenfeldt, Solomon N. Carvalho, Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, and Edwin DeLeon. This is not surprising, since Charleston 
had welcomed a good many Sephardic Jews, and its Jewish community 
was one of the most populous and cultured in America. 

The author himself, an alumnus of the College of Charleston and 
son of a minister who long served at Brith Shalom Synagogue, has his 
roots in Charleston. A lawyer by profession, he is also author of the 
travel book, Under Strange Skies. A. K.G. 
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Governor Tryon and his Palace. By Alonzo Thomas Dill. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 304. Illustrations, 
documentary notes, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

Interwoven with this documentary study of a remarkable colonial 
structure, are a biography of Governor Tryon, a fascinating history of 
the old town of New Bern, and “the story of North Carolina’s long and 
frustrating search for a seat of government.” 

The restoration of this all-but-lost palace has been financed from a 
trust created by Mrs. Maude Moore Latham, and carried on under the 
state-created Tryon Palace Commission. Mr. Dill was engaged by the 
Commission “to compile a full documentary history of the Palace in 
preparation for restoration.” His discovery in the British archives of the 
original elevation and first floor plan of the palace by John Hawkes, has 
ensured an authentic restoration. His admirable book makes delightful 
reading and should create wide interest. 


A. K. G. 


SouTH CAROLINA ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT 

The state Archives Department has issued the first volume of 
another series of publications designed to make the hitherto unpublished 
public records of this state readily available to all who are studying 
and writing American history. 

Edited by Charles E. Cauthen, professor of history at Wofford 
College and a member of the Archives Commission, this volume pre- 
sents the journals of the two Executive Councils that functioned in South 
Carolina shortly after the state seceded from the Union on December 20, 
1860. 

“Until other states should secede,” the editor writes in his intro- 
duction, “South Carolina was in her view an independent nation.” The 
governor was provided with a cabinet; and this cabinet, called the 
Executive Council, served as an advisory body until the state entered 
the Confederacy in April, 1861. 

The second Executive Council was established on January 7, 1862, 
mainly to meet the emergency created by the Federal occupation of 
Port Royal. Its authority was greater than that of the governor, and for 
almost a year it shaped the policies of the state government. 

The new volume introduces a series to be known as The State 
Records of South Carolina, which will form a companion set to The 
Colonial Records of South Carolina which was launched by the Archives 
Department in 1951 and of which six volumes have already appeared. 
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The State Records will present the journals of the General Assembly 
prior to the year 1831 when contemporaneous printing was begun. 

The Archives Department also has issued number 4 in its series of 
South Carolina Bibliographies, Articles in Periodicals and Serials on 
South Carolina Literature and Related Subjects, 1900-1955, compiled 
by Dr. Hennig Cohen of the University of South Carolina. A further 
boon to students is a new edition of three valuable bulletins by Mr. A. S. 
Salley, which have been out of print for several years, namely: No. 6, 
The Introduction of Rice Culture into South Carolina; No. 11, The 
Independent Company from South Carolina at Great Meadows; and No. 
12, President Washington’s Tour Through South Carolina in 1791. 


THE SOCIETY 


Among recent acquisitions of the South Carolina Historical Society 
are the following: 

The manuscript collection of the late Malcolm Macbeth, including 
a large number of early grants, deeds, and indentures; presented through 
Dr. Frank Cain, by Mr. MacBeth’s daughters, Mrs. George Knapp and 
her sister, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Four large steel engravings of West Point scenes, handsomely 
framed, formerly owned by Joseph A. Alexander, of Atlanta, Georgia, a 
student at West Point in 1861, who withdrew without graduating but 
was presented a certificate; presented by his daughter, Mrs. T. J. Tobias 
of Charleston. 

Journal of the Rev. Abiel Abbott, of Massachusetts, concerning his 
stay in Charleston, 1818-1819; the gift of the Misses Abbott of Cambridge. 

Manuscript copy of a report of operations on Morris Island, during 
July, August, and September 1863, by P. G. T. Beauregard, found among 
the papers of Fraser Mathews, engineer for the defense of Fort Sumter; 
the gift of Henry C. Hutson. 


Photo-copies of correspondence, March 31-April 21, 1856, between 
citizens of Charleston and Edward Everett, whom they had invited to 
deliver an address on George Washington; sent by the Mt. Vernon 
Ladies Association to Mrs. B. A. Moore, vice-regent for South Carolina, 
for disposition, and presented by her to this Society. 

Papers of the Rev. John Johnson, including the journal of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, Order Book and Letter Book of the 
Fort during the Confederate defense, his manuscript of The Defense of 
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Charleston Harbor 1863-1865, headquarters papers, 1862-1865; and his 
annotated author’s copy of Joseph Johnson’s Traditions and Reminis- 
cences of the Revolution. 


THe Famity or Dr. Jonn LINING 


Mr. W. Hughson Green, of Spartanburg, S. C., has sent to the 
Society genealogical material on the family of Dr. John Lining, compiled 
largely from the files of this Magazine. He also has called attention to 
an error in the sketch of Dr. Lining in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, which states that Dr. Lining married Sarah Hill “of Hillsboro, 
N. C., but left no children.” She was from Hillsboro Plantation, near 
Charleston, and they had children who have left descendants. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Walter Weston Folger, 205 Island Avenue, Chattanooga, 5, Ten- 
nessee, wants information on John and James Vance (probably sons of 
Jacob), of Pickens County, both of whom probably married daughters 
of George Hill and Alse Ashworth (died April 11, 1823) and removed 
to North Carolina (probably Buncombe County) after 1838. 


Mrs. A. R. Evans, 1520 Central Avenue, Safford, Arizona, desires 
names of parents of James Quinn of Spartanburg, born about 1779, who 
married Ity Tolleson; also, names of parents and children of John 
Benson and wife Elizabeth Bradley of Greenville, whose daughter Sarah 
Ann Tressa Benson was born December 24, 1824. 


Mrs. Warren Thorpe, 1120 Georgia Avenue, Macon, Ga., desires 
information on Ann Elliott, daughter of William Elliot (died in 1781), 
son of John Elliott (died in 1707). Did she marry Edward Way, and 
migrate to Midway, Ga., in 1754? Will exchange data. 





